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EDITORIAL 


HERE SEEMS TO BE no possible doubt at the 

time of this writing but that the Geneva conference, 

which was called for the ostensible purpose of secur- 
ing limitation of naval armament, has ended in complete 
failure and that it will have dissolved before this reaches 
the reader. The issues upon 
which the conferees split 
have been rehearsed so fre- 
quently that they scarcely 
What it boils down to is that Great 
Britain wanted more cruisers and the United States larger 
cruisers than the other was willing to concede. Each nation 
admits that the other has certain naval needs and each 
accepts the principle of parity of armament, but there is no 
common understanding of what a naval “meed” is, because 
no one is willing to say out loud what are the dangers 
against which these navies are supposed to produce security. 
Neither is any agrement as to what constitutes 
Does parity mean equality in number and size of 


Geneva Disarmament 
Conference Collapses 


need to be repeated. 


there 
“parity.” 
ships and guns? If so, it is a simple matter of arithmetic. 
Or does it mean equality in adaptation to the total situations, 
taking into consideration the length of trade routes to be 
policed, the number and disposition of naval bases, the dis- 


tance to India, the width of the Pacific ocean, the existence 


of British bases near the American coast, the different de- 
grees of dependence upon imported food supplies, and the 
thousand other things which enter into the determination of 
the respective naval efficiency of the two nations in case of 
war? If this is what parity means, it may as well be ad- 
mitted at once that no equation can be made. Now that the 
conference has failed, nothing can be more unprofitable than 
an attempt on either side to throw the blame for the failure 
upon the other. If there could be agreement about the 
blame, there could have been agreement about the cruisers. 
The fact is that the conference has failed because it has 
been trying to solve some problems that have no solution: 
how to make adequate provision for an “unthinkable” war; 
how to get naval equality between nations whose economic, 
political, and geographical conditions are entirely different ; 
how to get “security” on the basis of force while diminish- 
ing the force by which security is to be guaranteed ; in short, 
how to keep the war mind and at the same time go on a 
peace footing. 


Retirement or Pension for 
Nicaragua Bombers? 


HE WHOLESALE KILLING of Nicaraguans by 

Uncle Sam’s air bombers furnished just that tragical 
element required to illustrate the real meaning of military 
occupation in a land with which we are not officially at war. 
Even the New York Times protests the occupation as use- 
less and provocative of more ill than good. Will Rogers, 
with his usual perspicuous insight, compliments the bom- 
bers on the skill with which they evaded stones and brick- 
bats. It is doubtful if a less commendable piece of military 
action has taken place in the world since the Amritsar mas- 
sacre. British public sentiment compelled the retirement of 
the author of that outrage, though die-hard imperialists re- 
warded him with a fortune and a pension. 
sentiment should do the same in this case, even though the 
axe would fall in the state department at Washington. Per- 
haps the Petroleum institute, the United Fruit company 
and certain Wall Street bankers would furnish the pension. 
Ex-Governor Dunne of Illinois in an open letter to Mr. 


American public 


Coolidge, declares that “during the whole history of the 
United States there has been no such shocking exhibition of 
national impertinence and indecency.” 
proposal of the American general in charge to give the com- 
mander of the air bombing squad a distinguished service 
medal, Judge Dunne asks if it requires “courage to fly a 
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squadron of bomb-bearing airplanes over 500 men having 
only old fossilized muskets, but no anti-airplane guns or air- 
planes, utterly defenseless as to attacks from above, and to 
drop from these airplanes death-dealing bombs that could 
and did obliterate an army of 500 men in a few minutes. 
It was not courage, but an exhibition of army discipline. It 
was not war. It was massacre under orders of a superior 
officer. Instead of rewarding Major Rowell, the authori- 
ties at Washington should degrade and punish General 
Feland, who gave the order for the atrocious bombing by 
American officers of the Nicaraguans, who were engaged in 
the Nicaraguan war with which we should have no concern.” 
In 1912 United States marines occupied Nicaragua “for 
the protection of American lives and property.” In that 
same year J. and W. Seligman & Company, New York 
ankers, floated a loan of $1,500,000, secured by a lien on 
he only railroad in Nicaragua, government-owned, and rich 
m revenue. In 1924, the Nicaraguan government repaid 
United States 
marines were then withdrawn. In 1926, marines were again 
landed “for the protection of American lives and property.” 
On March 26, 1927, J. and W. Seligman & Company, with 
associate bankers, advanced $1,000,000 to the Diaz govern- 
ment. All details are withheld but it is reported that they 
have again gained control of the railroad. If marines are 
to be sent to protect the American dollar, wherever invested, 
as Mr. Coolidge announced recently, why should they not 
also be sent to prepare the way for safe investments? 


the loan and its railroad was returned. 


Latin American Labor 
Is Restless 

HE FIFTH MEETING of the Pan-American Fed- 

eration of Labor, which has just closed its sessions in 
Washington, should furnish us a warning. No other social 
symptoms could be expected to more adequately show the 
feeling of Latin Americans toward us. The commercial 
congress carefully avoided all but purely commercial ques- 
tions, but this labor convention dealt frankly with the funda- 
mentals of those social relationships that underlie good-will 
between peoples. Nicaragua held the spot-light. Mexico 
received unmistakable evidences of holding first place in the 
affections of Latin American delegates. The A B C coun- 
tries were not represented. Labor in those larger and more 
remote lands was unable to unscramble organized labor and 
government in the United States enough to do anything but 
protest our government’s attitude in Mexico and Nicaragua 
by staying away. Practically all the delegates were from 
the lands on the Carribean. Haiti’s delegation were thrown 
in jail, along with some editors who shared their viewpoint ; 
thus doth the flag of the free wave over Haiti; the Santo 
Domingans brought news of them. Guatemala is now 
carefully ruled by a dictator who “protects” all investors by 
applying Mussolinism to the workers, so received the casti- 
gation of the conference. The Monroe doctrine was severely 
The A. F. of 


L.. delegates and President Green managed to hold resolu- 


criticized by some of the Latin-Americans. 


tions concerning it down to a criticism of its exclusive inter- 
pretation by our government, admitting that it has time and 
again been used “in detriment of the rights and liberties of 
the weaker nations of this continent through far-stretched 
After bludgeoning labor and arbitrarily 


interpretations.” 
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postponing regular elections to lengthen his own term of 
office, President Machado of Cuba sent a message of good- 
will. It came dangerously near repudiation, but the dele- 
gates concluded to hold their next meeting in Havana in- 
stead. 


How Can You Tell 
A Christian? 


HE QUESTION IS OFTEN raised as to the extent 

to which professional occupation leaves a recognizable 
mark upon the practitioner. Can you tell a doctor by his 
general mien and bearing, or by the bedside manner which 
he carries with him even in general society? Can you tell a 
teacher without looking for chalk dust on his sleeves, or a 
preacher even in an age-when Prince Albert coats have been 
sent to the old clothes man and white ties thrown in the 
scrap basket? Some preachers take particular pride in 
being taken for insurance agents or bond salesmen. But 
the question, Can you tell a preacher? is not nearly so im- 
portant as the question, Can you tell a Christian? Father 
McMennamin, a Denver priest, says that, in general, reli- 
gious people cannot be distinguished from non-religious 
people. If this meant that those who make no profession of 
religion have become so imbued with the principles of jus- 
tice, temperance, reverence, kindness, and brotherly love 
that they exhibit the marks of Christianity even though they 
reject its forms, it would be an encouraging symptom. 
Doubtless that is to some extent true. The influence of 
religion permeates the community in which it is found, as 
irrigation water seeps out of the ditch to the benefit of the 
soil along the sides. But the more ominous truth is that the 
similarity of Christians and non-Christians in the ordinary 
conduct of life is due more to the fact that the religious act 
non-religiously than that the non-religious act religiously. 
We are not referring to the circumstance that the three 
worldly amusements were once described as preeminently 
“the works of the devil”—dancing, card playing, and theatre 
going—have ceased to be reliable indices of irreligion, but 
to qualities that go much deeper than these or any other 
superficial test. The church has no right to claim for itself 
any monopoly upon virtue or morality, but still, so long as 
we conceive that Christianity is a beneficent force in this 
world as well as a way to a better one, it ought to be possible 
within a reasonable margin of error to distinguish between 
Christian and non-Christian even without reference to their 
habits in regard to going to church. 


Place Responsibility 
On Students 


DECLARATION OF intellectual independence for col- 

lege students was recommended by President Aydelotte 
of Swarthmore college at the recent institute of administra- 
tive officers of colleges and universities held in Chicago. The 
notable thing is that this is not a demand of youth for more 
freedom as a privilege, but the insistance by administrative 
officers that youth in college should assume more self-direc- 
tion as a responsibility and a duty. Nearly one hundred 
colleges and universities are already taking tentative and 
experimental steps in the direction of doing away with much 
of the academic bookkeeping which deals with courses and 
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semester hours and majors and minors, and certificates a 
student with a baccalaureate degree when his intellectual 
solvency is established by an audit of his debits and credits 
in the recorder’s office. Doubtless quantity production, 
whether in the field of A.B.’s or cheap automobiles, will al- 
ways require the application of factory methods, but the 
suspicion has grown to a certainty in the minds of many 
thoughtful educators, as it has also in the minds of many 
students, that the educational process is something radically 
different from quantity production. If the instructor’s 
function becomes something analagous to giving a half turn 
to nut 237, no one ought to be surprised at the revolt of the 
nut if it happens to be human material. And here we have 
the revolt of the nuts, and of those who have been unjustifi- 
ably treated as though they were nuts, fortified by the revolt 
of the nut-turners and of the factory superintendents who 
do not want to be nut-turners and factory superintendents 
but human factors in an educational process. It was long 
ago declared by a cynical observer who had doubtless had 
some experience in class rooms that the human mind has 
an infinite capacity for resisting the introduction of knowl- 
College methods have been too much built upon this 
theory. President Mason of the University of Chicago de- 
clares that the present system of credits to college students 
is based on the assumption that young people came to college 
to resist an education. He would have the whole system of 
credits abolished, at least for upper classmen, would require 
students to make a quarterly report of their estimate of their 
own progress, and would check this up at the end of the 
four years by a comprehensive examination to test both 
their knowledge and their powers. The chief difficulty 
about such a program is that it requires intelligence to op- 
But as educators become more competent, they 
will doubtless find ways of giving the necessary freedom to 
students who come to college to get an education and of 
preventing those who come to avoid one from cluttering up 
the campus. 


edge. 


erate it. 


During the Season of 


Fur Sales 
A UGUST having ushered in its sweltering weeks, the 
4 stores display their annual sales of furs. And one 


wonders, as one gazes in admiration at these garments—and 
in awe at their prices—what tale of suffering may lie behind 
each one. For it is probable that there is more unmitigated 
agony concentrated in the trapping of animals than in any 
form of cruelty remaining in the world. As Edwin Mark- 
ham has said: 

Ladies, are the furs you wear 

Worth the hell of this despair? 
Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, who has placed herself at the 
head of the movement for the abolishment of the present 
steel trap, says that the motion pictures now in existence 
which show the horrors undergone by animals caught in this 
fashion are so terrible that they cannot be shown to women’s 
clubs, since many women faint at the sight. If testimony were 
lacking as to the frightfulness of this method of securing 
pelts, a reading of the catalogs and advertisements of trap 
manufacturers would suffice. The elation with which these 
makers describe traps which will continue to hold animals 
even after their victims have, in desperation, gnawed off the 
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limbs by which they are caught, tells the story. Last year 
the legislature of New York began the regulation of this 
cruelty by providing that set traps must be visited every 24 
hours. This, as an effort to protect animals against the 
days and weeks of suffering now prevalent, is admirable. 
But it does not go far enough. The steel trap itself, with 
its merciless torture, must be abolished. If the development 
of fur farms cannot supply the needs of the trade, then some 
sort of trap that will kill as it catches must be devised. 


Added Discouragement for an 
Enterprising Bootlegger 

HE UNITED STATES COURT for the circuit which 

includes Minnesota seems to have thought of a new 
wrinkle for dealing with violators of the prohibition laws. 
This court recently passed sentence on Mr. Max Brill, whom 
it referred to as a notorious violator of those statutes. Evi- 
dently the prospect of fines had no terrors for Mr. Brill. 
Perhaps he has been counting on the reputed reluctance of 
juries to convict. At any rate, the court felt that his case 
merited an entirely different type of treatment. It therefore 
enjoined him, personally, against indulging in future boot- 
legging. So that in the future, no matter where within the 
United States Mr. Brill goes, if he indulges in his former 
occupation he will stand in contempt of a federal court, and 
federal judges can send him to jail without jury trial. This 
will probably result in enlisting Mr. Brill and his profes- 
sional associates among those who are agitating for a re- 
striction of the powers of judges in sentencing for contempt. 
But, in the meantime, it sounds like a very simple and per- 
haps effective way of putting a stop to the illegal activities 
of bootleggers who have laughed at other restraints. 


Palestine and the Earthquake 


NE OF THE PROPHETIC ORACLES of the 

Old Testament opens thus: “The words of Amos 

who was among the herdsmen of Tekoa, which he 
saw concerning Israel in the days of Uzziah, king of Judah, 
and in the days of Jeroboam the son of Joash, king of Israel, 
two years before the earthquake.” Such a passage has the 
double value of referring to a notable event in the story of 
the land and pointing out the fact that Israel was unpro- 
vided with any formal scheme of chronology and so likely 
to catch at passing events in dating its records. The value 
of such a passage is limited, however, by the fact that earth- 
quakes were not infrequent incidents in the story of the holy 
land. The Old Testament is sprinkled with references to 
happenings of that nature. They are in some instances de- 
scriptions of tragedies that have taken place, as in the vivid 
words of Isaiah: “The anger of Jehovah is kindled against 
his people and he has stretched forth his hand against them 
and has smitten them and the mountains trembled; their 
dead bodies were as refuse in the midst of the streets.” Or 
they furnished the figures of speech for apocalyptic expecta- 
tions such as that of the late Zachariah, who pictures Jeho- 
vah coming to the rescue of his holy city from the hands of 
her foes: “And his feet shall stand in that day upon the 
Mount of Olives which is before Jerusalem, and the Mount 
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of Olives shall be cleft in the midst thereof, and half of the 
mountain shall remove toward the north and half of it 
toward the south and ye shall flee like as ye fled from before 
the earthquake in the days of Uzziah, king of Judah.” 
Palestine has been visited so frequently by earthquakes 
and other destructive forces that hardly a structure remains 
Foundation stones there are in the 
temple area, at Samaria, Jericho and elsewhere, but almost 


from any early time. 


every vestige of crusader and other mediaeval construction 
has vanished. The work of the Romans, who seemed to 
have built for the ages, alone marks in spots here and there 
the permanence of ancient work. Bridges, aqueducts and 
fragments of roads of their making are still to be found. It 
seems tragic that the little country which is the land of 
heart's desire for three religions, Christianity, Judaism, and 
Mohammedanism, should have suffered so tragically and so 
frequently. 

The recent series of earthquake shocks have wrought 
considerable damage in some of the most interesting parts 
of the holy land. In Jerusalem portions of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, precious to Christians of all groups, 
have suffered severely. The Mohammedan Dome of the 
Rock, the so-called Mosque of Omar, will require much re- 
pairing. The Zionist academy or university has suffered the 
loss of one of its principal buildings and much of its equip- 
ment. Other effects of the shock have been felt in various 
parts of the city and vicinity, especially at Ain Karim, the 
traditional home of John the Baptist, and at Abu Dis, a 
town back of Bethany, notorious for its bandits in the days 
of Turkish rule. At Bethlehem the Church of the Nativity 
has also suffered and will need extensive repairs. In Jericho, 
one of the hotels was completely destroyed. And in Nablus, 
the ancient Shechem, considerable portions of the town have 
been wrecked, including, as reports indicate, that area in 
which the Samaritans, the only survivors of that ancient 
group, had their synagogue and their homes. That syna- 
gogue contains two ancient codices of the so-called five 
books of Moses, one of which is claimed to be the authentic 
original copy of the law, and is probably as old as the first 
Christian century. 

4 Those people who are inclined to attach significance to 
“ events of this character as providential are going to have an 
excellent opportunity to exercise the ingenuities of their 
imagination. Conservative readers of the Bible, especially 
those of fundamentalist type, will see in the visitation a 
proof of the divine judgment upon the land that rejected 
our Lord, and they can find abundant illustration of that 
thesis in the prophetic denunciations of wrath upon sinful 
Israel. Those who have viewed with alarm the coming of 
Zionists to the land and their promotion of educational 
and other institutions there, will find in the earthquake, and 
especially its damage to the Jewish university, a warning to 
such innovators. This will be particularly true of the large 
Arab and Syrian population of Palestine, and of some 
groups of the more conservative and orthodox Jews. 

To Mohammedans of vivid imagination, the event may 
well illustrate the wrath of Allah upon a city and a land 
which have witnessed and even aided in the expulsion of the 


prophet and his authority. The true believers, as Moham- 


medans call themselves, will not be lacking in the interpreta- 
tion of the tragedy as connected with the unpleasant events 
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of the world war. But perhaps most diverting of all is the 
discovery by Jewish rabbis of the fact that the convulsion 
so affected the course of the Jordan river as to renew the 
ancient dry land passage, and so damaged the city of 
Jericho, today without walls, that it became a striking 
coincidence with the events of Israel’s first entrance into 
the land and its capture of the city of the palm trees. Fur- 
ther, they are insisting that a miracle was wrought in the fact 
that not a Jew was killed in the upheaval. Considering the 
fact that damage fell equally upon Mohammedan, Jewish, 
Samaritan and Christian possessions, it would appear that 
the divine justice is singularly impartial if it is to be asso- 
ciated with these events. 

Such are among the fantastic meanings that are already 
being attributed to the earthquake. The teachings of our 
Lord afford a more rational interpretation of the event. 
To the Pharisees who questioned him regarding the cause of 
a blind man’s misfortune, saying, “Lord, who did sin, this 
man or his parents, that he should be born blind?” Jesus 
returned the practical answer, “Neither this man nor his 
parents sinned, but that the works of God should be made 
manifest.” One does not have to seek feverishly for causes 
of natural phenomena.WThe immediate interest is one of 
relief. The works of God, of kindness, of sympathy, of 
goodwill, have opportunity for disclosure in every such 
event, and the activities of the Near East relief and of the 
Red Cross will be worth more than a multitude of specula- 
tions from sectarian doctrinaires regarding providential 
meanings in such outbreaks of nature. 

Beyond the mere effects of the earthquake there is the 
larger suggestion of recent upheavals in the life of Palestine 
which are of greater significance than any convulsion of 
nature. The Turk has been driven out as the ruler of the 
land. That was a great day that saw General Allenby and 
Colonel Lawrence march into the city at the head of the 
allies, almost at the spot where a few years before the Ger- 
man emperor had the wall near the Jaffa gate pierced, that 
he might ride into the city of his good friend, Abdul Hamid. 
Of course, the Turk, from his new capital at Angora, and 
with the memory of his recent diplomatic successes at 
Lausanne, is expecting that one day he will be master of 
Palestine again, But Christendom can well abide the issue 
ef the future. Y The holy land is today under Christian gov- 
ernment. One may hesitate to attach much Christian value 
to the French control of Syria in the light of such recent 
maladministration as caused uprising in the whole Lebanon 
‘region, and there may be many misgivings as to British con- 
trol in Palestine proper which has encouraged aggressive 
Jews to claim the country as a “homeland” for their people. 
Of course, Palestine ought to be open and free to well- 
intentioned people of any race or religion. Zionists and 
But historically the Jew has 
never been in possession of Palestine. The Ammorites, the 
Canaanites, the Hebrews of the classic period, the Persians, 
the Romans, the crusaders, the Arabs, and the Turks, have 
held the country successively. And for a brief period after 
the exile a little section of it around Jerusalem was held by 
Jews. But the claim that it is a Jewish “homeland” is as 
absurd as the intimation that any large section of the Jewish 
people have a desire to settle there. For the most part, the 
Zionist enthusiasm appears to be held by Jews who are 


other Jews among the rest. 
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anxious that others than themselves shall try the adventure 
of colonization. 

None the less, these are momentous days in the story of 
that little land. And whether its future lies with its native 
Arab population or with Zionist Jews, or, as in the days 
gone by, with pilgrims and visitors from the ends of the 
earth, the times have seen an upheaval of interests there, and 
the coming of a cosmopolitan population almost comparable 
to that complexity of racial groups and that babel of 
languages which constituted the marvel of Pentecost. Pales- 
tine is still the holy land, and such it will always be, not be- 
cause it is holier than other lands in which the spirit of God 
is working out great purposes, but because of its associa- 
tion with the most impressive group of men, prophets and 
apostles, the world has ever seen, and because it is the land 

“Over whose acres walked those holy feet, 
Which twenty centuries ago were nailed 
For our advantage to the bitter cross.” 


Are the Churches Spiritually 


Dormant? 


QUEER THING is happening in the church life of 

this country. Official denominational officers are now 

belaboring the rank-and-file church membership in 
terms that, a few years ago, were reserved for the raucous 
outlanders of the soap-box fraternity. Then it was part 
ef the regular practice of every curbstone radical to accuse 
the church of a lack of spiritual vitality, which was always 
traced to its implication in the profits of a materialistic 
civilization. But now this attack has been seized from the 
defiant outsiders by the denominational leaders themselves, 
and is being employed as a weapon wherewith vigorously 
to flail the backs of those within the church who are ac- 
cused of failing to give adequate support to benevolent 
enterprises. 

The falling off in giving to missions and allied causes is 
prevalent in most of the denominations. So general is the 
condition that missionary executives have recently com- 
piled exhaustive lists of reasons alleged to account for the 
situation, and these lists are being printed in missionary 
periodicals for the enlightenment of any bewildered treas- 
urers who, while dazedly rubbing their wounds, are still 
wondering what has struck them. Since attendance at the 
prayer meeting, or the maintenance of the family altar, 
went out of style as indices of the extent of one’s piety, the 
extent of one’s giving—particuarly to missions—has come 
in. Now when this giving is falling off, ecclesiastical execu- 
tives are drawing the inference that this must betoken a 
dormant spirituality. They are, accordingly, as critical of 
the religious state of health of the churches as ever the 
soap-box radicals were. 

An unconscious, and therefore unusually revealing, 
evidence of this official point of view appeared recently in 
the leading official organ of one of our largest denomina- 
tions. It is not necessary to name the paper or the denomina- 
tion, for the quotation is important only as it reflects a gen- 
eral feeling. This paper was reporting the annual meeting 
of the denominational body that apportions the benevolent 
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funds of that communion. Like so many other bodies of 
the kind, this one had wrestled with the difficulties created 
by a falling income. And the comment, after admitting the 
doleful fact, was this: “The only hope that hovers on the 
horizon is that a new zeal for spiritual things may follow 
the present dull absorption in the things of the sense.” 

The Christian Century is no thick-or-thin defender of 
the status quo. But it cannot allow any such description of 
American church life as that to pass without challenge. 
This is not to say that our church life is, at present, all that it 
should be. There may have been periods when the spiritual 
energies of the churches were more undeniably active than 
they now are. It is to be hoped that there will come a time 
when the purity and vigor of our religious life will far sur- 
pass anything now apparewt. But when it comes to saying 
that the church life of America today is a “dull absorption 
in the things of the sense,” then this journal, in the name 
of all the true spirits who are doing their best to live up 
to such light as they have, thinks that the time has come 
to say that it simply is not so. 

It is not true if you regard the situation merely on the 
plane on which these ecclesiastics who make the charge are 
regarding it. Judged from the standpoint of money given 
to the church, there is no evidence of a dull absorption in 
other things. Money is not going into missions as it did 
under the high pressure campaign impetus of a few years 
ago. That is true. But it is going into the church. The 
totals for gifts are reaching enormous heights, and each year 
presents an advance over the previous. It is a matter for 
common remark that, in all the denominations, there are 
more pretentious building enterprises under way than ever 
before, and even the decried pastor’s salary is steadily going 
up. At least one denomination is able to report that the 
average for its entire ministry is now above $2000 a year. 

The situation is more instructive when viewed from the 
standpoint of the individual giver. Totals for denomina- 
tions look impressive, but there may be another testimony 
secured from the people who constitute the sources from 
which these totals come. From all sides we are hearing the 
statement that it is becoming so expensive to belong to the 
average middle-class protestant church in these days that 
the family in moderate circumstances cannot afford it. This 
is, of course, an exaggeration. But it is certainly true that 
the family which finds itself a unit in a church that employs 
a well-trained minister—and perhaps more than one such— 
with an admiuistrative staff, that conducts a well-graded 
and equipped department of religious education, that adds 
to this all the organizational responsibilities that churches 
today assume, that bears its share of the denominational 
benevolent budget, and that perhaps on top of all this is 
in a building enterprise,—well, such a family will be called 
on to give frequently and largely. And the bald figures 
show that it is doing so. 

But the situation is not to be judged by these factors. 
Are the people dully absorbed in things of the sense? Some 
of them may be, but there is also to be seen in this country 
as clear an indication of interest in questions dealing with 
the welfare of men’s souls as has ever been manifested. The 
way in which the Congregational and Baptist gatherings this 
summer were swept away from the prearranged paths—the 
one by the talks of Professor Lyman, of Union, on the 
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nature of God, and the other by the devotional addresses of 
Doctor Truett—shows the way in which the wind is blow- 
ing. The swing of the young people, shown at Milwaukee, 
from the questions on race, war, and the like, which stood at 
the forefront of their attention a few years ago, to the es- 
sentially theological questions which captured them this 
year, shows that this appreciation of spiritual issues is felt 
even by members of the belabored generation. And it is 
of more than passing significance to note that when, in these 
days, a number of magazines which have been noted for 
their staidness have launched out to seek a new public, 
they have made the presentation of articles dealing with 
problems of religion a major part of their programs. The 
circulation managers of Harper’s, the Atlantic, and the 
Forum should be consulted by anybody who thinks that 
the American church public is today spiritually asleep. 

In saying this we do not deal with the causes for a fall- 
ing off in missionary giving. That is a large subject, and 
will be treated soon in these columns. One thing can be 
said in passing. The whole American church now knows 
that the missionary enterprise is not what it was when the 
present machinery and program of that enterprise was laid 
out. It has had no convincing evidence to date that a ma- 
chinery or a program has been evolved to which gifts for 
a new enterprise might wisely be given. That fact lies at 
the very root of the present hesitation to pour immense 
sums into the missionary treasuries. But rather than suggest 
a lack of interest in the advancement of the purposes of 
religion in the world, this hesitation may well be regarded 
as an indication of a determination to see the things of the 
spirit given a chance to triumph over “the things of sense.” 
So that, when the denominational technicians begin to berate 
the general pastorate and church membership for their lack 
of “zeal for spiritual things” and their “dull absorption in 
the things of sense,” the answer can be compressed into a 
single word: poppycock. 


The Convention and the 
Sandwich 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


, ; SHERE WAS A CONVENTION, and the servants 
of God went thither, and I went with them, being 
one of them. And we sate for the space of Eight 

Days and heard Reports and passed Resolutions. 

And on the First Day I listened to the report of the 
Commission on our Relations with Other Races. And they 
reported that the Zulus and the Hottentots had fewer 
Clothesline fights since the women of both tribes had 
adopted American fashions. And they asked for an In- 
creased Appropriation for Correspondence and Travel and 
Secretarial Assistance. 


And the Committee on Interstellar Relations reported 
that what we call the North Star was really Two Stars, and 
that instead of working on the job in two regular shifts, 
they sometimes obscure each other’s light; and the Com- 
mittee recommended that a Joint Conference Committee of 
the twain be requested to meet and adjust matters accord- 
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ing to the Comity rules of the Federal Council. And they 
asked for an Increased Appropriation for Correspondence 
and Travel and Secretarial Assistance. 

And the Air was very close, for the Devil is the Prince 
of the Power of the Air in Religious Conventions. 

And I remembered that the Ladies were serving Four 
O’clock Tea. And I went into the Parlors. 

And two Dear Young Things met me, and the one 
brought Tea, and the other brought Sandwiches. And they 
said, It is very good of thee to leave thy Weighty Respon- 
sibilities and come and Honor us after this fashion. 

And I said, Listen, my dears. I have attended more 
Conventions than most men, and my Batting Average will 
show less of unwisdom than most of my Associates. But 
after I have voted in favor of the Report proposing to 
tip the Earth’s Axis at right angles with the plane of Eclip- 
tick, I am not sure whether I have brought the Millennium 
nearer, or only once more have made a Fool of myself. 
But here I encounter something Worth While. 

And they said, We would fain hear thee speak more of 
this. 

And I said, The Lord knoweth the wisdom of the wise 
that it is mainly folly, and I as a wise man have had my full 
share in it and peradventure am not yet done. But when 
ye inquire of me, Dost thou prefer Cream or Lemon, and 
shall it be One Lump or Two, then am I sure of Adequate 
Wisdom. 

And they said, We have been to Colledge, but we have 
heard no such wisdom as this. How many Lumps shall it 
be, one or two? 

And I said, Three. 

And I said, I am not sure how much the Lord is amused 
by our folly in Conventions, but when the Mild Exhilaration 
of a Cup of Tea is joined to Pleasant Companionship, and 
a Sandwich and some Cake, then, with Good Digestion 
working in harmony with Sound Wisdom and a Clear Con- 
science, the Lord beholdeth his work in me, and knoweth 
that it is good. 

And they said, Thou art the Wisest Philosopher we have 
met since we left Colledge. Which kind of Sandwiches 
wilt thou have? 

And I said, Both. 

And they said, What Cake does thou prefer? 

And I said, How can I tell until I have tried them all? 

And when they called me a fit companion for Aristotle, 
and a friend of Sophocles, who saw life steadily and saw it 
whole, I knew that their Colledge Education had not been 
wasted on them. 

And after that I went back each day at four of the clock, 
and I know that one group of questions was settled wisely. 


Wings 
OME empty shells, a whirr of wings, 
A new nest in a distant wood, 
A breaking up, swift flight that brings 
An ecstasy scarce understood : 
And that is life—no staying still, 
But moving with imperious will 
To see what rims the edge of things. _ 
Cart S. WEIsT. 
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China’s New Style Labor Movement 


By Edward H. Lockwood 


HE STREETS of Canton were deserted except for 
"T retcemen and soldiers in uniform on the morning of 

Good Friday. They stood at the head of each street 
with their bayonets fixed halting all those who tried either 
to enter or leave the city. While these soldiers and police- 
men stood on guard others went through the city with lists 
in their hands searching out labor union leaders whom the 
city and provincial officials had decided were plotting against 
the welfare of the government. The search started at three 
o'clock in the morning and by two o’clock in the afternoon 
more than two thousand suspects had been imprisoned in 
several different places and thousands of guns had been 
taken away from members of different labor unions. In this 
way did the Canton authorities make their first move against 
the radical labor unions who, so the officials believed, had 
plotted to overthrow the government by an attack to be 
made on the morning of April 16, the day after the govern- 
ment threw out the net and drew into it the leaders of the 
so-called “red” labor unions. The government, according 
to its bulletins and official statements, is not trying to crush 
the labor union movement but took this drastic step in order 
to capture the communist leaders of the labor union move- 
ment who, in the opinion of the government, are the enemies 
of labor rather than its friends. 


LABOR UNIONS SPREADING 


The action of the government on Good Friday was an 
open attack on the communistic party which has been, up to 
the present, recognized as an element in the nationalist party. 
This communistic party has been for the most part made 
up largely of the members of the labor unions though many 
of the leaders are intellectuals, most of whom have come 
from the government national university in Peking. What- 
ever the outcome of any attempt to destroy communism in 
China, the fact remains that within two years labor unionism 
has grown to be a great force in the metropolis of Canton 
and that the labor movement has spread out through the 
province including within its influence millions of the rural 
population who have actually been little touched by most of 
the modern political ideas which have been sweeping through 
the minds of the educated in the port cities during the 
recent years. 

Many statements have been published about the currents 
of thought among laboring men in China today, but so far 
there has been little statement of the facts concerning the 
scope of the labor union movement. The recent report of 
a commission appointed by the mayor of Canton gives us 
the first reliable facts about the labor union movement in 
Canton. This commission report is largely the work of 
two young Chinese who have been trained in the United 
States, Y. L. Lee, general secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in 
Canton, and C. K. Tse, who is also a secretary in this 
organization. Both of these men are graduates of Oberlin 
and examples of what useful service can be rendered by 
mem who return to China after study in the United States. 
No Americans, no matter how skilled in the study of social 
conditions, would have been able to prepare such a report 


as this commission of Chinese has prepared, because they 
have access to the facts and a knowledge of how to inter- 
pret them such as only Chinese can have. 


CANTON’S UNIONS STUDIED 


The commission has limited itself to a study of the labor 
unions within the city, leaving out of the range of its survey 
the peasants’ unions which have been organized everywhere 
and which are closely affiliated with the labor unions of the 
cities. There has been and is no great land problem in 
China, as there has been in Russia, for China is for the most 
part a country in which the land is owned by the farmers 
who till it. However, there is always a group of those who 
are tenants or who are day laborers who listen with joy to 
any plan which will encourage them to think that they will 
be allowed to share in the prosperity of their neighbors by 
having a new arrangement which will communize the land. 
It is these with no property who have become the leaders 
in the peasants’ union and their power has already resulted 
in demands of tenants upon landowners which have often 
been granted. 
made of the peasants’ unions. 


So far there has been no statistical study 


The investigators found that there were in Canton a total 
of 200 labor unions with new ones being organized each 
month. It was impossible to get information about all of 
them, but 180 different unions responded to the request for 
information and filled out forms. Of these unions 139, or 
all but 41, are affiliated with the Representative Federation 
of labor unions, 21 are united in the General Labor Union 
federation, while 11 are unfederated. 


RADICALS AND CONSERVATIVES IN LABOR 


The existence of two labor union federations needs ex- 
planation. Two years ago there was but one federation, the 
General Labor Union federation, but difference of opinion 
developed within this organization which finally led to bitter 
quarrels, open fighting with guns on the streets of Canton 
when a number of the participants were killed, and at last 
to the formation of the new federation, the Representative 
Federation of labor unions. There is still bitter feeling 
between these two groups of workingmen. This feeling 
is due in part to personal animosities, but behind this is the 
affiliation of the new federation with the communists and 
opposition to the communist theories on the part of the old 
federation. In fact, there is a conservative and a radical 
labor party in Canton each of which has its labor federation 
and between them there is a feud which leads to open con- 
flict stopping at nothing to accomplish its ends. The leaders 
of the General Labor Union federation united with the gov- 
ernment in arresting the leaders of the Representative 
Federation of labor unions on Good Friday for it is claimed 
that these men are bent on the destruction of the nationalist 
party and intended to take over the government and run 
it on a communistic basis. United with the General Labor 
Union federation in its opposition to the second federation 
are the business interests of the city who greatly fear op- 
pression if the radical labor party should assume control. 
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The 180 labor unions studied have a total membership of 
290,620 who are in trades which have a total of 485,268 
workers. In other words, within a period of two years the 
labor union movement in Canton has spread until approxi- 
mately one out of every four persons residing in the city is 
a member of some one of the unions. When in the history 
of the world has labor so quickly equipped itself to stand 
for what it conceives to be its rights? This would be a tre- 
mendous achievement in any country of the world, but par- 
ticularly so in China where until these last two years labor 
has been inarticulate, unorganized and powerless to help 
itself. Today it is the best organized of all the social groups 
in Canton. It can marshal its forces more quickly and more 
effectively than can the merchants, the students or even, at 
times, the government! Bound up, as it is, with nationalism, 
it is even greater in significance than nationalism, for it 
believes not only that China must be independent of foreign 
countries, but that China must also be a country where labor 
must either be treated on a basis of equality with other 
groups or supreme over them. 


LABOR UNION INCOME 


The commission found that the income of the labor unions 
comes usually from two sources,—a payment to an endow- 
ment or a reserve fund paid by the member when he enters 
the union and monthly dues. The fee paid upon entering a 
union varies in amount from thirty cents to forty-eight dol- 
lars. The monthly dues vary from two cents to a dollar 
and fifty cents a month. In some unions a percentage of 
wages is paid as dues while in five unions a percentage of 
all sales of the shop where the worker is employed is paid 
into the union treasury. 

The financial power of the union can be illustrated by 
two examples which are not included in the report of the 
commission. The purchaser of a book in Canton today pays 
an additional five per cent of the cost of the book as a con- 
tribution to the union of the workers in book stores, and 
the owners of stores selling foreign drugs must pay into the 
union three per cent of the total sales of the store for each 
month. There is no way to evade this for the clerks as 
members of the union are there to check up on each sale 
The owner does not 
dare to refuse payment. If he does, his shop will be closed. 


and to enforce collection each month. 


Where else in the world has the union movement such 
power? Take the financial resources of the ricksha pullers’ 
union. Here is a union of men so poor that they are willing 
The earning power 
of the ricksha men is not large but each of the 14,000 
and the yearly 


dollars a year! 


to do manual labor pulling rickshas. 


pullers pays a copper a day into the union, 
income of this union alone is four thousand 


HOURS OF LABOR 


The labor unions do not fix a uniform limit on the hours 
of labor. The report points out that it is almost impossible 
to get accurate information on this point. Manual laborers, 
as for example those who are carrying coolies, fix their own 


The unions re- 
port that 26 unions fix an eight-hour day; 23 a ten-hour 
day ; 10 a sixteen-hour day; two an eighteen-hour day; two 
a nineteen-hour day and two a twenty-hour day. Those 
unions which have the longest hours are either made up of 


hours of work and are paid accordingly. 
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workers who fix their own hours of labor, as the newspaper 
distributors, or who are in seasonal employment requiring 
them to labor long hours when work is available with long 
rest periods afterwards. 

The average wage for the nearly 300,000 workers in 
Canton is $23.25 a month, but this figure does not show the 
entire wage of the workers for a great many of them, in 
addition to wages, have lodgings and food at the expense of 
the employer. An interesting report might be made of the 
increase in wages of workingmen since the beginning of the 
labor movement. It would show that wages have gone up 
very rapidly particularly during the last two years when a 
threat to strike by employees has usually meant that the busi- 
ness involved would be closed unless an increase in pay was 
agreed to or arbitrated by the employer. One interesting 
fact has developed growing out of the ancient custom of the 
employer providing food and lodging for his workers. 
Workers may and do strike against the employer and still 
continue to expect and receive meals and lodging from him! 

The employers in Canton during the past two years have 
had to learn to give in gracefully to the demands of the labor 
unions or go out of business. Even some of those who have 
given in have been compelled to close up because of the pro- 
hibitive rise in costs. Now, as always, the Chinese business 
man has shown limitless patience and has kept going under 
conditions that would paralyze an American employer. For 
example, a druggist of Canton has told me of his experience 
in being compelled to sign the demands of the labor union- 
ists. He was one of a committee of the employers who met 
a committee of the employes in the labor union headquarters. 
The workers brought into the headquarters a crowd of 500 
labor unionists and the committee of employers was told that 
they would be kept in the headquarters until they signed, 
which they did after ten hours. 


TYPICAL CHINESE UNIONS 


Students of the labor union movement in America will 
be interested to know that manual laborers, clerks and small 
employers are included in the membership of the Canton 
labor unions. The list of unions gives some understanding 
of the economic life of China. Where, except in China, 
would one find unions such as these: union of coolies pull- 
ing carts, union of newspaper distributors, union of custom 
brokers, union of coolies carrying coal, union of waiters in tea 
houses, coolies’ general union, union of workers preparing 
dry sea foods, union of rice hullers, union of makers of 
candy and noodles, union of sellers of melons, union of 
sellers of fish, union of sellers of silk cloth, union of clerks 
in shops selling old clothes, union of washers of clothing, 
union of coffin makers, union of cutters in bone and ivory, 
union of grave diggers, union of makers of incense, union 
of workers in pawn shops, union of buyers of feathers, 
classical actors’ union, colloquial actors’ union? These are 
only a few of the many unions which find a place in the 
ranks of organized labor in China. 

What is the future of the labor union movement in Canton 
and throughout China? It is safe to predict that much the 
same process of organization which has taken place in the 
south will occur in the north and that labor will seize there 
much the same authority it has in Canton. It is possible to 
see both evil and beneficial results from this movement of 
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labor. Labor has not had much of a chance in China under 
the old regime and it now has had a taste of being in the 
saddle. The chances are it will not give up all the ground 
it has gained for itself in this southern city, for it will not 
forget the power it has already exercised. Labor has al- 
ready shown that it can be just as merciless as the employer 
has been and less thoughtful of the consequences of radical 
and immediate change. Unlike the labor movement in other 
countries, the labor movement in China is made up largely 
of those who cannot read the newspaper. Less than 20,000 
of the 300,000 labor unionists studied in the report are able 
to read. This enhances the chances of radical action. 

The hope is that the Chinese employer will welcome labor 


The Gospel for an 


By Robert 


LITTLE over thirty years ago there appeared a book 
A tere the title, “The Gospel For An Age of 

Doubt.” In it the author, Dr. Henry van Dyke, 
sought to face what he termed the personal equation of his 
age. One wonders what Dr. van Dyke would entitle his 
book if he were writing it today. What is the singular fea- 
ture of this age which sets it apart from all other ages, that 
feature to which the gospel of Jesus must especially address 
itself? What is the personal equation of this age? A fair 
answer, though not a final one, might be that it is an age of 
prosperity—at least for Americans. For we have out- 
stripped all other nations in laying up for ourselves treas- 
ures on earth. We are the wealthiest people of all time. 
However embarrassed financially any American may be as 
an individual, he may console himself by the thought that 
collectively, at least, he is very opulent. 

Lest anyone should doubt this assertion of phenomenal 
prosperity on the part of Americans we shall resort to a few 
statistics. It has been conservatively estimated by our gov- 
ernment that American tourists spent $1,000,000,000 in Eu- 
rope last summer. If this is continued for nine more sum- 
mers we shall have provided Europe with enough money 
to pay off their war debt to the United States. This lavish 
expenditure only reenforces the illusion of most Europeans 
that the pockets of American citizens, if not the streets of 
American cities, are literally lined with gold. 


AMERICAN WEALTH 


The National City bank of New York has recently made 
a compilation of the most authoritative estimates available 
for the wealth of the principal nations of the world at in- 
tervals over a period of fifty years. And lo! the name of 
the United States leads all the rest. Back in 1870 we trailed 
from three to ten billions of dollars behind England, Ger- 
many and France in our national wealth. Today our wealth 
is in excess of 320 billions of dollars, which is more than 
the combined wealth of the eight other richest nations of 
the world. Our wealth is more than the total assets of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Spain, Italy, India, China and Canada. In the period from 
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into a cooperative relationship which will show the world 
new ways for capital and labor to produce wealth. China 
is undoubtedly on the verge of great industrial development 
just as soon as there is a stable government. It may be 
that capital and labor will enter into this development on a 
basis of equality that will make for greater happiness to 
all concerned than we have known in the development of 
industrialism in the west. On the other hand, it may be 
that labor will make demands which will make it impossible 
to have a stable government and will also strike at capital 
in such a way as to strangle it and show that labor can 
muddle things when it has the power as capital has in the 
past often shown stupidity when given absolute control. 


Age of Prosperity 
W. Frank 


1912 to 1922 Germany lost 54 per cent of her wealth. In 
that same decade the wealth of England and Italy increased 
13 per cent, the wealth of France 17 per cent, while the 
wealth of the United States jumped forward 72 per cent. 
Our population is about 9 per cent of the total population 
of the globe, but our wealth is at least 33 1/3 per cent of the 
total wealth of the world. In banking and financial cir- 
cles we are the controlling if not the dictating stockholders. 

Is it any wonder that Europeans believe we could cancel 
all war debts and be no more embarrassed by the transac- 
tion than the average American millionaire when he makes 
his contribution to charity on tag day? We trust we are 
not the Shylock, morally, in the international drama which 
Mr. Kipling accuses us of being, but economically we are 
exceedingly well fitted to play the role. 


CHURCH CANNOT BE SILENT 


What is to be the gospel for such an age and such a peo- 
ple? One thing is certain, the church dare not remain silent 
on this matter of the relation of wealth to life. If the prac- 
tice and teaching of Jesus are at all valid for us, then it is 
precisely the prosperous people, the financially successful 
people, the economically independent people, who are al- 
ways and everywhere most desperately in need of spiritual 
illumination and guidance. For mark this, though the 
wealth of little Palestine nineteen hundred years ago, when 
compared with the wealth of the United States in 1927, 
must have been as the rags of Lazarus when contrasted 
with the riches of Dives, nevertheless Jesus had more to say 
to the people of his day about wealth and its relation to life 
than about any other secular matter. He seems to have re- 
garded riches as the chief hindrance to man’s quest after 
the higher life. 


GOD AND MAMMON 


There are three sayings of Jesus which might be re- 
garded as the decent minimum of a gospel for an age of 
prosperity. They represent the emphases, the major chords, 
which need to be sounded again and again among a people 
so fabulously rich as the American people have become. 
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The first saying is this: “Ye cannot serve God and mam- 
mon.” They are mutually exclusive. You cannot serve both 
any more than a man can serve two masters. For what is 
the peculiarly deadly peril of riches? Is it not this, that 
they so readily become a rival to and then a substitute for 
God? The mammon seeker and the mammon lover be- 
comes almost inevitably a mammon worshiper. The peculiar 
peril of a prosperous people is that the worship of mammon 
is almost unconsciously substituted for the worship of God. 
A great Scotch preacher has given us a familiar and telling 
phrase, “The expulsive power of a new affection.” What 
Jesus was constantly pointing out to the people of Palestine 
in all of his teaching about wealth was the expulsive power 
of a low affection. J. Middleton Murry says in his sugges- 
tive book, “Jesus, Man of Genius,” that it was not the pos- 
session of wealth so much as the attachment to wealth 
which Jesus denounced. And he adds that Jesus seemed to 
believe that the possession of wealth almost inevitably in- 
volved the attachment to it. 

This is the peculiarly seductive power of wealth. We 
come to feel toward our wealth as we ought to feel toward 
God. We come to trust riches as we ought to trust God. 
Eventually we reach the point where we rely upon the 
power of money rather than upon the spirit of God. That 
means, in the last analysis, and often upon the least provo- 
cation, in the event of a dispute or a conflict, that we trust 
force rather than love to the uttermost. A prosperous peo- 
ple will almost always believe that it is more blessed to civ- 
ilize than to be civilized. 


A MAN AND A SHEEP 


This is “the deceitfulness of riches.” At last they become 
our possessors rather than our possessions. They beget in 
us a false sense of security, the illusion of self-sufficiency, 
a coarse if not a brutal indifference to and independence of 
our fellowmen. They quench our finer and deeper spiritual 
aspirations. While adversity has often been a stimulus, 
prosperity has more often been an opiate to man’s higher 
faculties. For in days of prosperity it requires exceptional 
courage and insight to penetrate the illusion of security 
which riches create and to resist the infectious belief that 
after all man’s life does consist in the abundance of things 
which he possesses. 

A second timely saying of Jesus is the question, “How 
much then is a man better than a sheep?” In each genera- 
tion the church must inquire afresh which is worth more, a 
sound man or a sound sheep. For human institutions are 
perversely treacherous. They make good servants but bad 
masters. They can be obedient slaves or become intolerable 
tyrants. Even so good and useful an institution as the Jew- 
ish sabbath had become a burden and a menace to the 
Jewish people in Jesus’ day. 

The story of Frankenstein is the age-old drama of man 
and his institutions. Devised to serve him, they often turn 
out to be overbearing and heartless monsters which endan- 
ger the very life they were intended to enrich. Have not the 
major revolutions of history been the struggle of man to 
emancipate himself from powerful institutions which were 
stifling human life instead of serving it? Certainly the ref- 
ormation was the struggle of the human conscience to assert 
itself agaimst the iron-clad authority of the church. Man 
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had to break with the institution to save his spiritual life. 
For what does it profit a man to fit into an ecclesiastical 
system if he must forfeit the integrity of his own soul? 
The French revolution was the bloody struggle of unen- 
franchised masses to a voice and a vote in the affairs of the 
state which so crucially affect their destiny. Under the 
French kings the state had become a perverse institution 
which made for the woe and not for the weal of the people. 


CAN ECONOMIC ORDER BE HUMANIZED 


Today, man’s essential conflict is no longer with the eccle- 
siastical or political order but in a real sense it is with the 
economic and industrial order. The crucial question which 
men are now asking is, Can we humanize industry? Can 
the economic order and the industrial machine be made to 
serve human and social ends? How crucial these questions 
are may be inferred from the fact that such prophets as 
Carlyle, Ruskin and Ghandi have answered them in the neg- 
ative. The iron monster cannot be domesticated. They ad- 
vocate a return to the guilds and simple handcraft system 
of the middle ages. Then, at least, a man counted for some- 
thing; he was not an appendage to a machine, or a number 
on a time clock. How desperate the actual situation is, is re- 
flected in such drastic and impossible proposals. 

While we cannot return to the system of economic pro- 
duction of the middle ages, there was one fundamental as- 
sumption among medieval economists, according to Tawney 
in “Religion and the Rise of Capitalism,” to which we 
might well return. It was the assumption that economic in- 
terests are subordinate to the real business of life, which is 
salvation. “There was no place in medieval theory,” de- 
clares Tawney, “for economic activity which is not related 
to a moral end.” Today the church should press the indus- 
trial order for an answer to the question of Jesus, Which 
is worth more, a sound man or a sound sheep? Which is 
worth more, security of investment or the conservation of 
life, an industrial order based upon machine production and 
guaranteed profits or a Christian social order based on love 
and goodwill with the rights of persons guaranteed? 


MAN AND BREAD 


A third saying of Jesus for our prosperous age is his dec- 
laration, “Man shall not live by bread alone.” To be sure he 
cannot live without it. We have slowly awakened to this 
latter fact and with commendable zeal have sought to raise 
the standard of living for the masses. So well have we suc- 
ceeded in the United States that the American standard of 
living is on the whole higher than that of any other people. 
We have discovered that it is good business and good poli- 
tics to provide both bread and cake for our workmen. The 
trouble is we have stopped there. We have assumed that if 
we satisfy the economic man the essential man can look 
after himself. We have believed that if we seek first the 
kingdom of bread all other needful things will be added 
unto us. “Give us bread and we shall be saved,” is the 
slogan we have taught to the underpaid. When wages 
rise they think salvation has come. 

We need to scrutinize carefully this entire utterance of 
Jesus on the occasion of his first temptation. “Man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word which proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God.” What are these other words 
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which proceed out of the mouth of God? Jesus does not 
tell us here. But inferring from his total teaching and the 
accumulating experience of the race, may we not without 
irreverence say that among these other words which come 
from the mouth of God are at least these: beauty, knowl- 
edge, love and worship? Bread supplies only one-fifth of 
the man on this basis. Satisfy the economic man and you 
still have left unsatisfied the esthetic man, the intellectual 
nian, the social man, the religious man—and these constitute 
four-fifths of the man. 


OUR FALSE ECONOMIC YARDSTICK 


It is easily possible to live on the comfort level of exist- 
ence and never rise to the Christian level of life, to have all 
the goods deemed necessary to life and yet not live the good 
life. So long and so insistently have we dwelt upon the 
blighting effects of poverty that prosperity is identified with 
the social millennium in the minds of many. We have reaped 
the harvest in a state of mind which measures all growth, 
all progress, by the economic yardstick. This attitude is 
not confined to the rich or the Babbits. It has permeated 
the minds of the masses of men so that they believe and 
believe fervently that the economically prosperous life is the 
personally abundant life. 

Witness the following: Appearing in the popular maga- 
zines which are read not by the four hundred but by the 
four million, are countless advertisements which run, “Cul- 
tivate your personality. Make $50,000 a year!” Encyclo- 
pedias, education by correspondence and books on sales- 
manship promise to turn the trick. But how much of one’s 
personality would be cultivated if one made $50,000 or even 
$500,000 a year? On the basis of our suggested scheme one 
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would cultivate at most a bare one-fifth of one’s potential 
self. One would still remain a mere fraction of a man no 
matter what the earning capacity. Did Professor Henry 
Steenbock fail in personal culture when he refused to sell 
the secret of vitamine D to a manufacturer and thus culti- 
vate his personality to the extent of $2,000,000? 

Our industrial order stimulates excessively, applauds 
loudly, and rewards inordinately the acquisitive appetite. 
Under its ubiquitous influence, men, high and low, rich and 
poor, tend to become acquisitive machines. And four-fifths 
of life remains undeveloped. This is the most serious 
charge against our industrial society—that it tries to induce 
men to live by bread alone. 

We believe Jesus was a profound psychologist when he 
declared, “Man shall not iive by bread alone but by every 
word which proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” And we 
are poor industrialists as well as blind psychologists when 
we seek to develop one-fifth of the personalities of men at 
the expense of the other four-fifths. Our lives can be 
neither happy nor noble on such terms. Beauty and knowl- 
edge, love and worship are as essential as bread in the life 
of man. 

The gospel for an age of prosperity does not turn out to 
be especially optimistic. But that is the fault of the age and 
not of the gospel. A European Catholic modernist has de- 
fined religion as “an ultimate optimism founded upon a pro- 
visional pessimism.” The prophets have always been strong 
on the provisional pessimism. And Jesus was the greatest 
of the prophets! Perhaps a prosperous people in a prosper- 
ous age need most of all a cold douche of pessimism. They 
cannot receive the gospel, “the good news,” until they are 
disillusioned. 


A Ditferent Drummer 


By F. C. Hoggarth 


mind in judging others, a word that will help to- 

wards charity and understanding. Thoreau was 
something of an eccentric. He had his own way of life. 
He fled from the city, because he wanted a broad margin 
to his life. He sought escape in Walden wood from the 
hurried, hustling ways of the town. He tells how he sat 
in his sunny doorway from sunrise till noon, rapt in reverie, 
while the birds sang. Nor until some traveler’s wagon came 
was he reminded of the lapse of time. In those seasons he 
claims that he grew like corn in the night. They were far 
better than any work of the hands could have been. 


, NHOREAU has an illuminating word, good to keep in 


THE NONCONFORMIST 


In the eyes of the world it was a queer choice. A strange 
fellow, they said—his mental machinery not quite normal! 
Many of his contemporaries were utterly at a loss to ac- 
count for him. Thoreau tried to help them understand. 
“If I do not keep step with others,” he wrote, “it is because 
I hear a different drummer. Let a man keep step to the 
music he hears, however measured and however far away.” 


Such was his defense—his apologia. 

If he was different, it was not mere cussedness or semi- 
imbecility, but because he heard a different music. And 
though refusal to conform is in the eyes of the world 
pretty nearly the unpardonable sin, the world owes much 
to those who dare to be individuals. They at least add to 
the picturesqueness and the variety of life. They have con- 
tributed much also to the wisdom of life and long after their 
somewhat lonely and troubled days have ended, their words 
have been as scriptures, lamps to the feet and lights to the 
path, to some who were in need of guidance. 

Richard Jefferies in his early years found something of 
the same misunderstanding. His village contemporaries 
could make nothing of him. To them he seemed an idle, 
dreaming ne’er-do-well. With his family in anything but a 
prosperous way, his mooning about the fields was the sub- 
ject for much derision. His father used to point with dis- 
gust to “our Dick poking about in them hedges.” Laborers 
used to laugh to themselves as they saw him going about as 
if “looking for summat.” But young Jefferies like Thoreau 
was growing like corn in the night. He was listening to a 
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music, not heard by the others, a music that later awoke in 
many a lovely nature essay. 

Thus do men come to something distinctive in character 
and in message. They are not one of the crowd—not quite 
in step with the rest. The rest may find difficulty in ac- 
counting for them, may not indeed know what to do with 
them. Marked individuality is not on the whole welcomed 
by society. Modern civilization does a good deal of regi- 
mentation. It likes everybody to march to one music—to 
the tune set by the civic or ecclesiastical authorities. Any- 
one keeping step to far away music, complicates the drill 
sergeant’s task. 


MODERN REGIMENTATION 


Even one may drive the drill sergeant into tantrums. 
One of his first duties—so he considers—is to see that 
everybody marches to the music provided. He finds it dif- 
ficult to understand why anyone should refuse, why the 
local band does not meet all their marching requirements. 

And if the ideal for society is that of a regiment, then 
the drill sergeant is the man! Both state and church have 
made a good use of him. Organized religion often seems 
to run in that direction. Most of the greatest scenes in 
history have been a tussle between the drill sergeant and 
some man or woman who had heard a different drummer 
and was keeping step to another music. Out of such tussles 
have our freedoms come. 

George Fox is a classic instance of such a struggle. He 
is a strange figure, not without eccentricity, with his quaint 
garb, his refusal of “hat honor,” his insistence on “thee and 
thou,” a purist for the use of the grammatical singular 
number. Carlyle said that the most remarkable event of 
modern history and one passed over by most historians, 
was when George Fox made to himself a suit of leather, 
leaving his awls and his hides and his rosin, going out, a 
sort of wild prophet, clad in his perennial suit and eating 
wild berries, to meditation and prayer—a living protest 
against worldliness and class distinction and formalism. 

The drill sergeants of the day—civil and ecclesiastical— 
did their best to make him conform, and though they sweat 
at their labor it was of no avail. Fox had heard and was 
keeping step to another music. He refused to surrender his 
right to teach and preach by reason of an inner authority 
and impulse. The supreme question to him was not one of 
ordaining hands, but of some word pressing for utterance 
and his claim went to the very roots of the spiritual life; 
it concerned the capacity and the competence, the rights and 
the dignities of every humblest believer. 


THE DRILL MASTER’S ACHIEVEMENT 


But what a thorn he was in the side of those who wanted 
to regiment the nation for religious purposes—who sought 
to compel everyone to march to one ecclesiastical music. 
They treated his religious individuality as a crime, and 
Fox spent no small part of his pilgrimage on earth in jail. 
The drill sergeants have that at least to their credit! And 
how industrious they have been in history winning that sort 
of credit. By means of the jail, the rack, the stake, excom- 
munications and exile, they have won regimental laurels. 
Little they knew that the hope and promise of the future 
was with those who were out of step. 
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How often the “heretic,” social, industrial, political, religi- 
ous, has been the pioneer of some new instalment of the 
kingdom of God—these were the bearers of light, the win- 
ners of freedom, the revealers of truth. When William 
Lloyd Garrison unfurled the flag of emancipation, he was 
at once branded as a heretic socially, economically, religi- 
ously. “I have determined at every hazard,” he said in 
issuing the first number of his paper, the Liberator, “to 
raise the standard of emancipation in the eyes of the nation. 
. . . I will be as stern as truth, as uncompromising as 
justice. I am in earnest, I will not equivocate. I will not 
excuse. I will not retreat one inch, and I will be heard.” 
He had heard another drummer. He and his few comrades 
were marching to another music. He was dragged through 
the streets of Boston with a rope round his neck; he was 
boycotted, and persecuted. No indignity was spared to him 
or his friends, all because they were out of step. 

John Bright thought Whittier’s “Eternal Goodness,” from 
which comes the well-known hymn: 


Who fathoms the Eternal Thought 
Who talks of scheme or plan, 
was worth a crowd of sermons, though he did not under- 
value them. That poem was a protest against the rigid 
Calvinism of sixty years ago, the orthodoxy of the New 
England churches of his day. Whittier could not accept 
their narrow defined scheme of salvation.— 


But still my human hands are weak 
To hold your iron creeds; 

Against the words ye bid me speak 
My heart within me pleads. 


He was listening to another music. When we sing his 
hymn, we sing the words and thoughts of one who was a 
heretic, whose theology was not the orthodox logic, but 
had its origin in his heart. It was the music of the love of 
God that Whittier had heard and trying to march to that 
he found himself out of step with the regiment. 


WHAT MUSIC DOES HE HEAR? 


Faced with these out of step problems, it is well to try 
to discover the music to which a man is marching. His 
difference from others may be something more than per- 
versity or eccentricity. A man for example may have heard 
the angel song about peace on earth—as authentic as the 
music heard by the shepherds long ago, watching their 
flocks by night. Because of the music he heard, he may be 
a problem to military gentlemen who would regiment us 
all, body and soul. Some obedience may be quite impossible 
to him because he is sincerely trying to march to the music 
of peace. Judged by other parallels the hope of world peace 
is with men characterized by these higher loyalties—out of 
step and yet in step. 

There is a story of a mother who one day saw her soldier 
boy marching with his regiment. Afterwards she told with 
pride how all the men were out of step except her boy. His 
name is sometimes given as Jock and the story is usually 
told for the humor in it! Yet some scenes in history recall 
that story. And the verdict of history is that mother’s 
verdict. The one or two men who seemed out of step, were 
actually in step, marching to another music. And because 
of that brave individuality their name now liveth forever. 














British Table Talk 


HE DEBATE upon the trade unions bill did not reflect 
much credit upon our senators. To an outsider much of 
it seemed like make-believe; one wonders why in a rea- 
sonable order of human society it should be necessary for men 
to talk round and round a subject without any attempt to dis- 
cover what are the points of agreement 
Sound and Fury between them. The government through 
In the Commons its prime minister declares that it has no 
other object than to prevent a repetition 
of last year’s general strike. Labor is peculiarly skeptical and 
even contemptuous of such claims ; manifestly certain provisions 
in the bill are not simply designed to prevent another strike. 
They are measures which have long been advocated by those 
conservatives who wish to “give trade unionism a lesson.” On 
the other hand, labor has devoted itself to the foolish task of 
shouting down or interrupting the speakers on the other side. 
Much of their fury seems unreal and worked-up. As a matter 
of plain fact they had much better keep to the methods of argu- 
ment and persuasion; they are babes in the art of parliamentary 
obstruction, in which in former days the Irish members were 
past masters. They have a splendid opportunity of showing up 
the defects of the bill, and one hour of such work will outvalue 
many hours of schoolboy rowdyism. The most effective speech 
in the whole debate came from Mr. Philip Snowden who spoke 
with his usual mordant logic and solemnity. Sir John Simon, 
who spoke first for the liberals, gave a practical turn to the 
debate by showing how in a one-clause bill the government 
could have done the one thing which they claim to desire, that 
is to say, make clear beyond any manner of doubt that general 
strikes are illegal. The bill passed its second reading by a great 
majority as a matter of course. It will now go to committee; 
there the liberals will try to amend it, labor to destroy it. Mean- 
while most citizens who look on are wondering why in the name 
of common-sense the different parties cannot get together, de- 
vise a bill which will do what all but the wild men on both sides 
desire, and let this country get on with its proper business. 
“There’s a providence in it all,” said Sam Weller on the sub- 
ject of death. “O”’ course there is,” replied his father. “Wot’ 
‘ud become of the undertakers without it, Sammy ?”? There is 
no doubt a providence in the impoverishment and suffering of 
the body politic, else what would become of statesmen and 

heaven-sent leaders and other undertakers ! 

.* 2. 2 
Prayer Book 

As I write these notes the members of convocation are assem- 
bling at Westminster to consider for the last time the revision of 
the prayer book. It is known that the bishop of Norwich and 
others will oppose the bill; there will be extremists on the 
evangelical and on the catholic side who will vote against it be 
cause it is considered a danger to the protestant faith, or a blow 
at the catholic faith. It will be an interesting experience for 
protestants and catholics to meet in the same lobby. Seeing 
such things, the Briton says within himself, “If the bill is at- 
tacked from both sides, it is probably the best solution to be at- 
tained ; go to, I will vote for it.” There is not, so far, any evi- 
dence of violent feeling among the common folk. 
convinced that the bill will become law. It is not as though it 
were a measure designed to turn order into confusion; there is 
already, and there has been for many years a hopeless con- 
fusion; there is widespread lawlessness, and those who talk of 
making a desperate stand for the old prayer book have to an- 
Swer the pertinent question, “Why have you tolerated so long 
the conduct of those, who have made the old prayer book a dead 
letter?” The revision is intended to restore some measure of 


I am still 


order; it deals not with an imaginary church, but with the 
Church of England as it is today, with its accepted parties, and 
its imperative need for honest recognition of facts. Dr. Gore, 
one of the wisest of men, has pleaded for the acceptance of the 
revision on these grounds: (1) Because a book which is pre- 
sented to us after so many years’ constant labor and prayer by 
the bishops, with such an urgent appeal for its loyal acceptance, 
can claim the support even of the half-hearted as an act of loy- 
alty to authority; (2) Because, also, the ultimate rejection of a 
book so presented would strike despair into the hearts of men as 
to any present prospect of peace and progress in the Church of 
England. 
* * * 
“Lord, if to me tha, heavenly voice has spoken 
If that dread whisper all my soul has stirred, 
I dare not keep a silence Thou hast broken 
Henceforth I yearn, and strive to tell Thy word. 
What if I give my all to this endeavor: 
Youth fade, strength perish, life itself be spent? 
I shall have heard the Voice that speaks forever, 
And, dying to obey, shall die content.” 
ay 
The Congregational Quarterly, April 1927. 


Blake. 


* * * 


Dr. Norwood on America, 
Britain, and Peace 

“One striking difference must be apparent to us all. The 
mind of Britain is a war-shadowed mind. War is woven into 
It is the great presupposition. 
The mind 


the very texture of our history. 
Peace clings to our garments with bashful timidity. 
Peace is the great assump- 
The American 


of America is a peace-kissed mind. 
tion. Foreign war is only a possible accident. 
would fain come down like a god from Olympus with wings 
upon his heels, and wave a beneficent wand over Europe, thus 
creating peace. The Briton struggles like a man lost in a 
forest, not seeing the sun for many days, but dreaming that 
it shines somewhere beyond the dense growth. But each seeks 
Let neither cast away the fellowship of the 
And may 


the same end. 
other. May not the truth be a common possession? 
not each have a contribution which the world cannot spare?” 
* * * 

And So Forth 
The biography of Sir Henry Wilson, one of the big mili- 
tary figures in the war, will shortly be published. From the 
extracts quoted in the Sunday Times, it is easy to foretell 
that it will give rise to furious controversy. His revelations of 
the Ulster plot in 1914 will cause a shock to those who imagine 
that the army must always keep out of politics. When it is 
remembered that Ulster was preparing to fight with the sym- 
pathy of Lord Roberts and Sir Henry Wilson and M. F. E. 
Smith against a settlement of Ireland in effect very much like 
the present one under which we live, we rub our eyes. . . . The 
splendid gift of the Rockefeller foundation towards the Lon- 
don university scheme is the latest of the many for which we 
are indebted to that princely fund. The new buildings will be 
upon the site on the north side of the British museum. For 
seven years the problem of a home for this great and growing 
university ,has been discussed; at last it is settled. Mr. Max- 
well Garnett, secretary of the League of Nations union, sug- 
gests that London should follow another city’s example and 
build upwards. . . . An archdeacon has beeh commenting upon 
the changed significance of the word “damn!” Others have 
remarked upon the failure of moderns in the language of vitu- 
peration; we use “small curses for great occasions.” Many 
951 
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who note how silly the habit of using oaths has become, are 
reverting back to the old Victorian order of things in which 
if an oath or an expletive were permitted, it was only when 
there was some reason for it. No doubt the war set a tone in 
violent and meaningless language from which the present gen- 
eration will not easily rid itself. . . . The first quarter of the 
year was marked by a low birth-rate and a very heavy death- 
rate. The deaths numbered 50,089 more than in the preceding 
quarter, and 38,196 more than in the corresponding quarter of 
last year. This was due in part to the heavy toll of influenza. 
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There were 17,931 deaths from this disease, that is to say, one 
out of every ten deaths was due to it... . A memorial has 
been erected to the champion of the summer time (daylight 
saving) reform, Mr. Willett. Very fittingly in addition to the 
gift of a park to the public there is a dial with the well-known 
inscription, never more fitly used: 

Horas non numero 

Nisi aestivas. 
“I count none but the sunny hours.” 

Epwarp SHILLITOo., 


BOOKS 


Made in Wall Street 


Spread Eagle, by George S. Brooks and Walter B. Lister, 
Scribners, $1.75. 


\ 4 7HAT RIORDAN SAID when a brave but inex- 
perienced youth wanted him to stay with the Mexi- 
can mine property and be killed was the simple and 
eloquent, if not wholly articulate, ejaculation—“Mblyah!” The 
word, I believe, has not yet found its way into even the most 
advanced dictionaries of colloquial English, but it manifestly 
represents that combination of vocal utterance and facial ex- 
pression which accompany the sudden dropping of the jaw, a 
slight projection of the flattened tongue, a prolonged exhala- 
tion, partially vocalized, and all the sneer that can be combined 
with these elements. That was what Riordan thought about 
getting heroically killed in such a war. It was, in a way, what 
Riordan thought about getting killed in any war and he was 
a top sergeant sort of person who had some experience with 
the real thing. 

“Spread Eagle” is a play which tells how wars are made 
when there is a thorough understanding between Wall Street 
and Washington and a hearty acceptance of the principle that 
the flag follows trade. If “What Price Glory” stripped war of 
its glamor so far as concerns actual operations in the field, this 
starts back with the making of a war out of the raw materials. 
The rawest part of the material in this case was the fact that 
a big American mining company needed protection and that the 
president of it, having financed a bandit revolutionist, sent 
down the son of an ex-president of the United States to get 
killed by this same revolutionist’s insurgent and plundering 
army, and thus arouse a wave of public indignation which 
would demand intervention. It all worked out as planned except 
that the boy wasn’t actually killed, though a report that he 
had been served the purpose of creating a furious excitement 
and a popular support for the war policy. (And, by the way, 
what good would it do to make declarations of war contingent 
upon popular referendum so long the populace can be so easily 
moved to want war?) 

Then came the war itself with all its familiar heroic phrases, 
the real unselfishness of some and the pseudo-sacrifice of 
others, and—to the reader, at least, and some of the characters 
—a complete revelation of the futility and insincerity of the 
whole thing. To say that all wars are made in this cold blooded 
fashion, with a purpose as commercial as an advertising cam- 
paign in spite of all the patriotic slogans behind which their 
sinister motives are cloaked, would doubtless be a gross exag- 
geration. The author of a play does not have to make any 
such allegation. Ae does not even have to say that this de- 
scribes the origin of any particular war. It is enough that he 
paints the picture of a war situation which is fifty percent 
big business, twenty-eight percent bunkum, twenty percent 


bombast, and two percent patriotism, and leaves it for us to 
decide whether we ever saw anything like that upon the stage 
of history. 

Yet the implications are not wholly pacifistic. For there was 
Joe, the right hand man of the great financier who was the 
author and was to be the chief beneficiary of this war. Joe 
knew just how rotten it was because he was really the in- 
ventor of the whole scheme. But when he saw the thing that 
he had planned actually coming to pass and men getting killed, 
he quit his job and got into a private’s uniform, judging that 
he would rather be in even such a war as that, than be among 
those who profit by it. 

I suppose there was never such a devastating attack upon 
the motives of the war makers or such a brutally frank revela- 
tion of the gullibility of the public when the mantle of patriot- 
ism is used to cover private interests. I do not say that anyone 
ought to believe that this is a fair account of the origin of 
wars in general, but I do say that when a proposal is made to 
turn speculative foreign investments into gilt-edged securities 
by sacrificing the lives of men who are stirred to believe that 
they are serving God and native land, the most appropriate 
comment is Riordan’s “Mblyah!” 

Winrrep Ernest GARRISON. 


Books in Brief 


The best seller of all the best sellers in the field of religion— 
if you take into account the circulation of the material before 
it was put into book form—is doubtless Reticion Topay (Chi- 
cago Tribune, 13 cents), edited by Dr. W. B. Norton, religious 
editor of the Chicago Tribune. It consists of a series of ar- 
ticles written by leaders of religious thought and published on 
the editorial page of the Sunday Tribune during the past year. 
Nearly all of these names are well known and they have given 
their best. Who wouldn’t, when he has just one column on 
just one day to spread his message before more than a million 
readers? Some of these articles are given in full, with pictures 
of the writers; others are condensed. All are on topics very 
pertinent to the times. 

In a recent notice of ReapIncs 1n Ursan Soctowocy, edited 
by Scott E. W. Bedford, the name of the publisher was given 
erroneously. The book is published by D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, and the price is $5.00. 


CasEworRK EvANGELISM, a phrase which gives the title to a 
highly intelligent book by Charles Reed Zahniser (Revell, 
$1.50), describes a process which is a combination of social 
casework and personal evangelism. It is casework because it 
deals with people as individuals, diagnosing their specific con- 
ditions and treating them accordingly instead of applying some 
general formula or some spiritual nostrum which is conceived 
as a cure-all for the ills of men. It is evangelistic because it 
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gives due recognition to religion as a factor in the readjust- 
ment and re-education of those whose lives have fallen into 
disorder and whose human relationships have become abnormal 
and unsatisfactory. The method of personal diagnosis and 
specific treatment here advocated is more difficult than the hit- 
and-run procedure of platform appeal or the buttonholing of 
derelicts with a uniform and unexplained invitation to “come 
to Jesus,” but, in the hands of competent practitioners who 
have mastered an adequate technique, who are genuinely inter- 
ested in the welfare of the people with whom they work, and 
who really want them to come to Jesus and know what they 
mean by it, it is less wasteful of human material. Mr. Zahniser 
is executive secretary of the Pittsburgh council of churches. 
His book shows both theoretical understanding of his theme 
and practical experience in religious work. It will repay care- 
ful study, especially by those who have occasion to deal par- 
ticularly with society’s derelicts or with those who are in dan- 
ger of going on the rocks. 


Lectures given by Dr. Ralph W. Sockman at De Pauw uni- 
versity on the Simpson foundation in 1926 are published under 
the title, MEN or THE Mystertes (Abingdon, $1.25). The 
central idea was to induce the undergraduate mind to give 
serious and intelligent attention to those realities of life which 
lies beyond nature, beyond the domain of science, and beyond 
the reach of reason’s systematizing and explaining function. 
To preserve in a workaday world a sense of the inscrutable 
mysteries upon which all the commonplaces of experience rest 
and yet not to give countenance to a superstitious and obscur- 
ant attitude, to encourage reverence and awe without discount- 
ing intelligence—this is no easy task, but it is one for which 
this distinguished preacher’s gifts and experience peculiarly 
fit him. 


The Opp Moment Verses, by Milton Newberry Frantz 
(Privately Printed. Collegeville, Pa., $1.25) are the poems, 
both grave and gay, of a preacher who is pastor of the “Chris- 
tian Fellowship Church.” I cannot trust myself to express in 
mere prose the lyric charm and grace of such stanzas as the 
following : 

“As in Simon’s house, the leper, 
He sat at meat, his head, 
A woman with precious ointment 
Most lovingly o’erspread.” 
Or this: 
“It is indeed a well-rounded-out life; 
The life of our beloved Dr. Rice— 
A span of twenty years completed thrice 
In the ministry, with all good works rife.” 


The biographical approach to church history is utilized in 
Hugh Watt’s REPRESENTATIVE CHURCHMEN OF ‘TWENTY 
Centuries (Doran, $2.50). One leading character is selected 
as the embodiment of the best contribution of each of the 
twenty Christian centuries and as the nucleus about which to 
crystalize a statement of Christian life and thought in the 
successive periods. Some of the selections are inevitable— 
Paul, Augustine, Hildebrand, Francis, Luther, Wesley. Con- 
stantine would not be my choice for the fourth century. Living- 
ston for the nineteenth is arguable but not bad. Perhaps the 
mind of a Scot is revealed in the selection of Alexander Hen- 
derson for the seventeenth. (He was the leader in the fight 
against Charles I’s effort to force episcopacy upon Scotland, 
and the author is professor of church history in New college, 
Edinburgh). The honor for the twentieth century is still un- 
awarded, but its representative will be, as the author says, an 
apostle of unity. 

W. E. G. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Virility in Church Worship 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

Sir: In a recent issue of The Christian Century there ap- 
peared a letter advocating a new hymn-book. The letter opened 
with this sentence, “A new hymn-book is needed, one that con- 
tains hymns of work and goodwill and peace, and omits the 
songs of war and hate and fighting.” If the day ever comes 
when the latter part of this desire finds expression in our hymn- 
books, it will be a sorry day for the church. As an ex-service 
man, member of the American legion, and pastor of a church, 
I join with the great majority in voicing opposition to interna- 
tional conflict. This does not mean, however, that I must 
emasculate my religious faith. We need more fight rather than less 
in Christianity. A different choice of hymns will not alter the 
fact that the battle is joined between right and wrong. Such a war- 
fare demands Christian soldiers who will march forward and fight 
vigorously. A supine attitude on the part of the church will win 
no victories for righteousness. 


Wellsville, N. Y. Ernest E, Davis. 


DePauw and the R. O. T. C. 


Epitor THe CurisTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I notice with interest your editorial concerning the re- 
cent agitation over compulsory military training at DePauw 
university. Since I am a senior there next year, not a member 
of Scabbard and Blade, and quite well aware of student opinion 
on the campus over this question, I feel it my duty to answer 
a few of your charges. I hope that you will see fit to print this 
little reply inasmuch as it gives the other side of the question 
and partially, at least, amelioriates. the disciple-of-Thor picture 
you drew of President L. H. Murlin. I cannot but feel that 
you did him a great injustice in your editorial. 

Doctor Murlin, it is true, overrode several ballots of different 
kinds but it was in an effort, I believe, to get at the true 
opinion among both the faculty members and students con- 
nected with the college. He could hit upon no method of 
voting that suited both factions in the administration and either 
one side or the other would fail to lend its support to the 
ballot. He realized that when the question first came up the 
faculty was more or less dominated by the “mature minds” and 
therefore the result was not a true criterion of the faculty view- 
point. He then turned to the student body and found that those 
of them who were interested in the question at all were in 
favor of compulsory military training. 

President Murlin is not at all the man whom you have 
painted in your editorial. He has been criticized, of course, as 
every man of some prominence has been, and yet I know that 
in this case he did not deliberately ride this question through 
as the one last bull-headed act before handing in his resigna- 
tion, as you infer. In reference to compulsory military training 
I believe that he was only trying to do the best thing and that 
he undoubtedly thought that both the faculty and student body 
would be much more capable of deciding whether or not it was 
a desirable thing after it had been on a distinct probation for a 
year. 

New Castle, Pa. Lesuie E. Snirr, '28, 

DePauw University. 


Epitor Tae Curistian Century: 

SIR: I have just completed reading your editorial regarding 
R. O. T. C, at DePauw university. I am a student in that school, 
and I want to commend the remarkable accuracy shown by your 
statements as well as the sanity of your opinions. 

You leave the impression that it was because of this question 
and its result that Doctor Murlin resigned. Rather, the struggle 
over R. O. T. C. was but one of a set of similar conditions which 
combined brought about his resignation. The methods he used 
in trying to bring about a favorable faculty vote were but 
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typical of the acts which the student body and many members 
of the faculty charged to him. As a result he has lost the 
confidence of the students not so much through his views re- 
garding R. O. T. C. as through his general actions. 

DePauw University. 


Crawfordsville, Ind. Joun B. New tn, 28, 


A Necessity 


Epitor THe CurkistTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Just a word to show you our appreciation of The Chris- 
Within the last month we have been burned out 
and lost practically everything. We feel now that we must spend 
only for necessities. I said to Mr. Spear, “Can we afford to keep 


He answered, “Surely; The Christian Century 


tion Century. 


The Century?” 
would stagnate without that.” 
Harriet C. SPEAR. 


is a 
Charlotte, Vt. 


necessity; we 


Charting Christian Endeavor’s Future 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: In your editorial “Has the Christian Endeavor Passed 
Its Prime?” you might well have said that it not only has passed 
its prime but should quit the field altogether unless it correlates 
its “program” with the “programs” of the many other national 
Most 


so harassed by the claims of separate organizations that there is 


youth groups in America today. local communities are 
little chance for intelligent correlation of the work either in local 
In such situations 
o'clock” and 
some stupid topic that has little to do with the real life situations 


community or interdenominational activities. 


the Christian Endeavor “meets at six discusses 
of a specific group or little to do in aiding in an intelligent pro- 
For many 


of the young people who “meet at six o'clock” this period of 


gram of religious education or interchurch program. 


chattering is their contribution to the church and this or- 
ganization is their church; there is little consciousness of being 
a part of a total group life or sharing in a common group ob- 
jective. 

Because of this sort of practical difficulty many churches have 
definitely outgrown Christian Endeavor and substituted for it a 
“correlated program” of work for the various age groups of 
young people in the church. One general superintendent super- 
vises the entire program of activities for the young people both 
The attempt is made here to help the 
young people to feel that they are an integral part of a Christian 


fellowship which has a mission in the world. 


in and out of the church. 


To continue the “Christian Endeavor” with its national pro- 
gram and curriculum is only to continue to educate youth and 
adults in a view of group life that is not conducive to a mutual 
sharing of youth and adults in a common group fellowship. Most 
pastors are getting weary of thinking of a “program for young 
people” 


and a “program for adults”—it must be a unified pro- 


gram; a mutually shared program. They feel that the church 
may be able to produce a group life which will satisfy the long- 
ing for the intimate, personal and abiding fellowship people 
should receive in the home and the community but which, under 
They delight in think- 
an intimate, happy, unified, face-to-face 


modern circumstances, they fail to get. 


ing of their church as 
classes 


social group and not a number of chopped up sections, 


and cliques. It is a difficult task to keep this intimate feeling 
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of “our church” when the Christian Endeavor “meets at six” 
and runs off in one direction; the scouts in another; and the 
W. C. T. U. et al in another direction. 


Chicago. J. A. Jacors. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for August 21. Lesson text: 1 Chronicles 17:1-12. 


Cedar and Curtains 


6 ges of the strongest arguments for the erection of beautiful 
church buildings is this word of David: “I dwell in a house 
of cedar, but the ark of the covenant of Jehovah dwelleth 
under curtains.” Here is an appeal that is as clear as day: 
Our own homes are beautiful and expensive, but the church is ugly 
and cheap. That argument goes home; it brings results. Some- 
times I dream of a town made up solely of the homes in which 
the members of our church now dwell. Suppose all of these 
homes could be grouped on winding streets in some park— 
what a lovely town; what trees, gardens, walks, libraries, music 
rooms, fireplaces! Yes, it would indeed be a beautiful town, 
and not so small either. More people belong to our local church 
than lived in the Ohio town where I was born. When it is 
pressed upon people’s attention that it is not right to live in 
costly homes while God has a cheap house, they see the point 
and are eager to build a new temple for God. 

John Ruskin said that he would like to have every English 
town build a marble church. Once, in Wales, I saw a church 
of white marble which a father had built as a memorial to 
his son. It was a beautiful creation, with its pillars and rich 
windows. Surely England has its share of lovely churches. 
It is a constant delight, passing through an English town, to 
catch a glimpse of the fine church which one is almost certain 
to find. A certain Chicago man, born and reared in England, 
told me he could never get away from the parish church of 
his old home, a picture of which he showed me on every visit. 
I could not blame him; it was a grand old square-towered build- 
ing and a thousand years old, saturated with traditions. He 
could not forget that his name was written in the book in that 
church; it was a good thing to remember. 

One’s heart aches as he travels through our fair land and 
after being shown banks like Grecian temples, superb public 
school buildings, handsome residences and expensive office- 
buildings, one sees poor, ugly, little churches. What is wrong 
with us? Have we money, time and thought for everything 
but the temple? What must be the mental perspective of the 
business man who is content to leave a hundred thousand dollar 
home to worship in a fifteen thousand dollar church? This is 
thoroughly consistent with his willingness to spend four dollars 
and forty cents for a theatre ticket on Saturday night and then 
put twenty-five cents upon the collection plate on Sunday 
morning. 

And yet, this is a new cathedral age; in Washington and in 
New York cathedrals are even now being erected, while Liver- 
pool has just finished one. An era of church-building is upon 
us and there is an appreciation of architecture, of stained-glass 
windows and of organs such as this land has never before 
dreamed. 

Along with fine architecture one finds the enrichment of pub- 
lic worship by dignified ritual, an increased reverence in the 
baptismal and communion services, a more refined sense of 
decorum in the house of God. In addition to all this I am per- 
suaded that the preaching is of a much higher order. Ministers 
are stimulated to their best and they dare not let down. The 
presence of great preachers in every community has demanded 
more intelligent study and delivery. God deserves the best of 
everything—cedar and not curtains. “Where are your temples?” 
asked a Japanese when being shown downtown New York. A 
civilization that supports poor temples cannot last. A temple- 


building period speaks eloquently for our future security. 
Joun R. Ewers. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


More Evidence on Religion 
Of College Students 

The Wesley foundation at Pittsburgh 
has close contacts with religious condi- 
tions among the students at the University 
of Pittsburgh and Carnegie technical in- 
The foundation is impartially 
ted between these schools, with a 
council composed of students from both, 
and conducts student parlors and read- 
ing rooms, provides a secretary, and con- 
jucts a bureau for the placing of students 
in recommended homes. Home environ- 
ment and a friendly church are controlling 
The students are reported to be in 
sympathy with these ideals. The most 
popular part of last winter’s program was 
a series of addresses on “The philosophy 
of religion,” given by Professor Gabbert 
University of Pittsburgh. One 
senior became interested in Bishop Mc- 
Connell’s book, “Is God Limited?” and 
gathered a group of classmates to dis- 
cuss it. 


stitute. 







ide als. 


of the 


Voluntary Chapel at California 
University Proves Popular 
Prof. Bruce Baxter, director of religious 
| social interests of the student body 
the University of Southern California, 
reports that voluntary chapel, recently 
installed, has proved a notable success. 
The daily average attendance was close 
to 400 and at times ranged as high as 
/UU. 


An Expiring Church 
Brought to Life 

Illustrating what can be done in down- 
town city churches, where the foreign 
element is strongly represented, the story 
is being told of the resurrection of Asbury 
church, of Wilmington, Del., which is lo- 
ated in a community where the popula- 
tion is 85 per cent Polish. Under un- 
toward conditions the church had declined 
until the attendance at Sunday school 
was only a half dozen. After careful plan- 
ning, a new program of work under 
Centenary direction was placed in opera- 
tion about two years ago. During the first 
three months the attendance totaled 3,000, 
and since then the church has become a 
center of varied religious activities, touch- 
ing the community at many points. 


Jews and Christians 
Work for Peace 

The national conference of Jews and 
Christians “for the advancement of 
justice, amity and peace,” has announced 
a campaign to raise $250,000 to carry on 


its work. The money is being sought in 
equal parts from Jews and Christians 
within the next five year period. “Its 


aim and purpose is to create harmony and 
friendship in our national social life, 
through adult education in its highest 
in the place of hate, bigotry and 
understanding.” 


Americanism and Catholicism 
Still Under Discussion 

Three writers in Current History for 
July discuss from different angles the 
question of electing a Catholic to the presi- 
dency. George Barton considers it an 


anachronism that in this year of grace a 
candidate’s fitness can be questioned “be- 
cause he happens to be an adherent of the 
Catholic religion,” and that the issue is 
raised chiefly by those who are profes- 
sional promoters of prejudice. H. W. 


Chicago Churchmen 


HE PROPOSED CHAMPIONSHIP 

prize fight between Dempsey and 
Tunney which certain interested parties 
are trying to schedule for the stadium 
known as Soldiers’ Field in Chicago, will 
have the opposition not only of those 
who are opposed to prize fights in gen- 
eral, but of those who feel the 
propriateness of holding in a 
field” a contest in which one of the pro- 
tagonists who stands to win a purse of 
something like a million dollars has a 
war record something worse than that 
of a conscientious objector. While not 
dwelling specifically on this phase of the 
matter, the Chicago church federation has 
issued a statement through its president, 
Dr. John R. Nichols, expressing a senti- 
ment which is certainly that of a very 
large majority of the protestants of Chi- 
cago, and calling upon the Catholics to 
join with them in preventing the desecra- 
tion of a place which a year ago served 
as an outdoor cathedral for the Eucharis- 
tic congress. 

“In the name of eight hundred churches 
and scores of thousands of church mem- 
bers, the Chicago church federation en- 
ters its protest, with all the vigor and 
emphasis that it can command, against 
the proposed Tunney-Dempsey prize 
fight being held in Chicago, and especially 
against the sacrilege of allowing Soldiers’ 
Field to be used for staging it. 


inap- 
“soldiers’ 


A PERVERSION OF SPORTSMANSHIP 


“rn 


The Church Federation stands un- 
equivocally against commercialized prize 
fighting in all forms as a sordid perver- 
sion of true sportsmanship, and as blight- 
ing in its influence upon the young as 
open gambling, vice or drunkenness. It 
brutalizes the instincts of youth and dulls 
their finer sensibilities. For officials of 
the city and state not only to lend their 
endorsement but also to enthusiastically 
espouse prize fighting and openly court 
this Tunney-Dempsey bout for Chi- 
cago is a lamentable display of low- 
mindedness, which can only bring about 
harm. The declaration that Chicago would 
commercially profit by this battle is only 
a smoke-screen to hide the real purpose 
of getting the prize fight to be held here 
and to lend it an air of respectability. 
Chicago is rich enough that it does not 
need more wealth at such a price. Those 
who make this argument had better be- 
gin to take stock of that challenging 
question which still holds goog: What 
doth it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul? 
to cities also. 

“Regarding the holding of this battle 
at Soldiers’ Field, what patriotic citizen 
is thrilled by the prospect? If Chicago 
permits this desecration of its memorial 


It applies 


Evans, of klan fame, speaking for the klan 
“We believe that no man can wisely 
American political trust who is 
aligned with the Catholic church, because 
the church still holds the illiberal prin- 
ciples which it has practiced in other times 


savs: 


be given 


Oppose Prize Fight 

= 
to the heroes of the world war, who gave 
death without the dollar 
as the motive, why should not the city be 


themselves in 


consistent and set forth on a pilgrimage 
wreath on Benedict 
honor the achievements of 


to lay a Arnold's 


grave, or 


Aaron Burr? There is a lot of shouting 
now about Americanism and the princi- 
ples of George Washington. Soldiers’ 


Field is sacred ground or its dedicatory 
How can 
brutal spectacle of 
where the 
patriotic record of any concerned is under 
a cloud? And to imagine the Father of 
our country as sitting in the grandstand, 
shouting his approval and placing his bets 
is pathetic indeed. 


exercises were only a mockery 
it be honored by the 


prize fighting, especially 


A PRIZEFIGHT IN A CATHEDRAL 


“We would call to mind not only to 
the hosts of our own faith but also to the 
millions of the other great communion 
that this prize fight is proposed for the 
same spot which not so long ago was one 
vast out-door where the mil- 
lions in the Eucharistic congress honored 
God and partook of the sacrament in 
memory of the broken body of Christ. We 
are sure that this proposed desecration of 
ground dedicated to a high purpose will 
call forth a mighty wrath. It has its war- 
rant in the just 
Osservatore Romano, official organ of the 
Vatican, that ‘the passion of the people 
for these 
Dempsey-Sharkey 
the editorial) 


cathedral, 


declaration made in the 


(referring to the 
fight, the subject of 
is the indication of the res- 


spectacles 


urrection of paganism and barbarism in 
its most vulgar and form.’ 
“Prize fighting has only recently suc- 


ferocious 


ceeded in staging a return, having pre- 
viously been outlawed except in some 
frontier communities. But under the 


guise of boxing contests and sportsman- 
ship, it has returned in all its viciousness, 
with brutality, foul play 
rampant. It is a perversion of 
lower instincts for the purpose of money, 
both on the and 
promoters. It a moral issue, 


gambling and 


sordid 
part of contestants 
is distinctly 
summoning the churches to the crusaders’ 
spirit in doing battle to the death against 


it in all its forms. 


“Therefore the Chicago church federa- 
tion enters its protest first against the 
fight being held in Chicago, and secondly 
against it being held in Soldiers’ Field, 
and calls upon churches of each and every 


communion, church members and other 
citizens, to register their emphatic opposi- 
tion to the Tunney-Dempsey battle.” 
Meanwhile, the parties, in- 
cluding the and the _ local 
authorities, seem to have decided that the 
fight is to be held in the stadium. Rental 


for one night, $100,000. 


interested 
promoters 
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and places, that it will insist on them as 
soon and as far as it may find them profit- 
able, and that it remains in America to- 
day what it has always been, an op- 
portunist, but an active, implacable and 
able opponent of principles which are 
fundamental to liberty.” William F. Sands, 
a Catholic layman, argues that the fields 
of church and state are entirely separate 
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and that, while “between these fields there 
is very truly a twilight zone,” there is no 
possibility of conflict unless the state en- 
croaches upon the rights of the church and 
the individual. 


Spokane Colleges 
May Merge 

Plans are on foot for the merging of 
Whitworth university (Presbyterian), 
Spokane, Wash., and Spokane university 
(Disciples). Dr. Frederick E. Stockwell, 
director of the college department of the 
Presbyterian board of education, and Dr. 
H. O. Pritchard, general secretary of the 
board of education of the Disciples of 
Christ, have been in consultation with 
the local authorities. Dr. Stockwell gave 
the opinion that the merger of the two 
institutions is an economic necessity. 


Bible-in-Schools Campaign 
Stirs New Zealand 

The protestant forces in New Zealand 
seem to be well united in pushing the cam- 
paign for the enactment of the proposed 
law to provide for the reading of officially 
selected portions of the Bible in the 
public schools. Copies of daliy papers 
from Wellington and Otago carry ex- 
tended articles in advocacy of the measure. 
Dr. Richard Lawson, professor of educa- 
tion in Otago university, argues that the 
practice will promote unity rather than 
sectarian dissention, and that the notice- 
able tendency toward a weakening of 
moral standards can be counteracted only 
by introducing into all the schools moral 
training based upon instruction in the 
Bible. 


Considers Mormonism Fruit 
of Fundamentalism 

“Mormonism is the theology of funda- 
mentalism carried to its logical con- 
clusions,” says Rev. W. F. Bulkley, arch- 
deacon of Utah (Episcopal). It grew up 
during a revival among the ultra-prot- 
estant denominations, the purpose of 
which “was to stir up the people to an 
active acceptance of a theology founded 
upon literal interpretation of the Bible 
and all the materialistic conceptions that 
follow such a viewpoint .. . When Mor- 
monism makes converts, it is because the 
protestant theology, largely fundamental- 
ist in this section, is too far out of touch 
with life to hold its own people.” 


Many Assemblies at 
Winona Lake 

The various activities for which Winona 
Lake is the center are in full swing dur- 
ing August. They include: the congress 
of the world league against alcoholism, 
the school of theology, the summer nor- 
mal school, and the thirty-third annual 
Bible conference. 


Opinions Vary as to Merit 
of “The King of Kings” 

In the new film produced by Cecil B. 
De Mille, the main incidents in the life of 
Jesus are thrown on the screen. A mint 
of money has been spent on its produc- 
tion, and now great crowds are bringing 
this expense money back to its producer. 
Criticism of the film varies. Gilbert 
Seldes, in the New Republic, remarks that 
De Mille as a producer stands for “what- 
ever is grandiose, overblown, absurd . . . 
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and for money in movie proportions.” Dr. 
Cadman commends the film as “the best 
motion picture in the world today.” Dr. 
Lloyd C. Douglas is superlative in his 
praise. Dr. Potterton, of Newark, N. J., 
calls “The King of Kings” “a marvelous 
picture which will do a world of good.” 
The editor of the Christian Leader does 
not care for the film. “We have to con- 
fess that the thing bored us exceedingly. 
We would have been glad if we could have 
made our escape at the end of part one. 
Three hours was a heavy dose. We have 
no fault to find from the standpoint of 
reverence. The character of Jesus was 
handled with delicacy and skill. We have 
not the slightest objection to introducing 
fictitious incidents, like pet wild cats for 
Mary Magdalene. There were no me- 
chanical imperfections. . . . But we much 
prefer a good biography of Jesus or the 
gospels themselves to this elaborate at- 
tempt at visual religious education.” 


Death of a Veteran 
Disciple 

Rev. J. B. Briney, one of the oldest and 
best known Disciple ministers, died on 
July 20 at his summer home in Rural Re- 
treat, Va. He was eighty-eight years old 
and was engaged in the active pastorate 
until very recently. The funeral was held 
in Louisville, Ky., two days later. 


Prize Offered for a 
Hymn for Airmen 

The hymn society, a national organiza- 
tion of hymn writers and composers, an- 
nounces a prize of $100 for the best words 
for a “hymn for airmen” to be submitted 
before October 12 to Carl F. Price, 1868 
Amsterdam Ave., New York. This is the 
first of a series of special hymn topics 
for which prizes aggregating $1,000 will 
be given. 


Bible Conference at 
Dixon, IIL. 

The second annual Bible conference is 
being held at Dixon, Ill, August 7 to 
14. Among the speakers are Dr. G. Camp- 
bell Morgan, Rev. Clarence S. Massee of 
Boston, Rev. Dan Poling. 


Pope Will Have New 
Picture Gallery 

It is announced that a new building 
will be erected in the Vatican gardens at 
Rome to house part of the great collec- 
tion of pictures which are said to be in 
danger of damage owing to the bad con- 
dition of part of the Vatican palace in 
which they are now contained. 


Prof. Extoby Moves to 
Jacksonville 

Dr. F. B. Oxtoby has resigned his posi- 
tion as professor of Bible and religious 
education at Huron college, Huron, S. D., 
where he has been for twelve years, and 
has accepted the place as head of the 
department of Biblical literature and 
philosophy at Illinois College, Jackson- 
ville, Ill. 


Universalists Still Friendly 
To Unitarians 

A feeling that the Universalists had 
rather turned their backs on the Uni- 
tarians in their recent negotiations with 
the Congregationalists was expressed by 
Dr. Eliot, chairman of the Unitarian com- 
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mission appointed to confer with the 
Universalists on comity and unity. Dr. 
Frederic William Perkins replies through 
the Christian Leader (Universalist), 
pointing out that the Universalist com- 
mission had proposed a_ three-cornered 
conference, that the statement presented 
at Omaha could not be considered reac- 
tionary, and that there is nothing in the 
present movement to hinder any steps 
that may be taken toward closer fellow- 
ship between the Universalists and the 
Unitarians. 


The Unfortunate Case of 
Armando Borghi 

Armando Borghi, an anti-Fascist Ital- 
ian, faces deportation because the tem- 
porary visa on his passport has expired 
and, because he is anarchist. His return 
to Italy is believed to mean his prob- 
able death because of his open opposition 
to Fascism. He admits that he is a 
philosophical anarchist, but asserts that 
he is as strongly opposed to using violence 
or force to destroy government as he is 
to government by force. Another Italian, 
Mario Chiossone, who was recently de- 
ported has just been sentenced by the 
Italian courts to twelve years imprison- 
ment for anti-Fascist activities in the 
United States. 


New Solution of the Prayer 
Meeting Problem 

The West Bethel Union church, Bethel, 
Me., has solved the problem of the mid- 
week service by having prayer meeting 
Wednesday morning at seven o'clock. Mr. 
Roger P. Cleveland writes: “Attendance 
at these services has been very good and 
great interest is shown. Most people come 
in their working clothes ready for the 
day’s work at the close of the service.” 


Pacific Institute Praises 
Missions 

That Christian missions still have an 
mportant work to do in the orient was 
the sentiment expressed by many speak- 
ers at the Institute of Pacific relations at 
Honolulu. But the proviso was always 
made that there must be a new type of 
missionary and a new conception of mis- 
sionary work. Professor Benitez, dean of 
the college of education of the University 
of the Philippines said: “The Philippines 
want no religion that does not recognize 
the national aspiration of the Filipino 
people for independence.” All agreed that 
if Christianity was to progress in the 
east, it must be detached from any suspi- 
cion of western imperialism. 


Mergers Possible and 
Impossible 

The American Church Monthly (Epis- 
copal) approves the union of Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, and Meth- 
dists in the United Church of Canada, 
because they were in practical agree- 
ment, but is glad the Episcopal church 
did not go into the union because it is 
different. “Dr. Friedrich Heiler of Mar- 
burg said lately that the Romanists are 
united. The protestants should unite. The 
Free Catholics, including the Eastern 
Orthodox, Old Catholics, Swedish and 
Anglican churches, and, eventually, the 
High Church Lutherans, should unite. 
These three great branches can only be 
united for practical purposes and on Arch- 
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What folks are saying about 


by Paul Hutchinson. Cloth*122 


Glenn Frank says: 


¢¢ [ F the average reader has had as much trouble as I 
have had in trying to follow with understanding 
the news that is coming out of China, he has often felt, 
as I have felt, the need of an hour with some well in- 
formed ex-diplomat who could give him, without con- 
fusing details, the background of the news. I have not 
found my ex-diplomat, but I have this evening read 
Paul Hutchinson’s WHAT AND WHY IN CHINA, a 
small book in which is set down, with clarity and 
brevity, just what I need to know about China’s day- 
before-yesterday in order to understand the despatches 
about China’s today. It gave me a great evening; and 
it will give me many interesting hours as hereafter I 
read the news from China with more understanding.” 


The American Mercury says: 


HIS is a good book. It tells in clear and simple 

language what has been happening in China since 
the founding of the Republic in 1911, and makes com- 
prehensible the revolution going on there now. The 
activities of the various Foreign Powers are treated 
accurately. The intelligent and interested newspaper 
reader should find this book of great value. 


FOR SALE AT BOOKSTORES 


“Willett, Clark & Colby 


Lubl blishers 
440 S. Dearborn St. 
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bishop Séderblom’s program of life and 
work. That is Heiler’s program for 
church unity and it seems to us all that is 
possible. Probably extreme individualist 
and liberal sects would refuse to unite 
at all.” 


British Wesleyans Establish 
Press Bureau 

The Wesleyan Methodist church of 
Great Britain is in the process of estab- 
lishing for that denomination a permanent 
press bureau. Rev. John T. Brabner 
Smith of Chicago, who is in charge of 
secular press publicity for the world serv- 
ice commission, is lending aid to the Brit- 
ish church in setting up the machinery for 
the bureau. 


Methodist Leader Asks Whether 
Psalter Needs Revision 

In an article published in Zion's Herald, 
Philip L. Frick asks: “Is our Methodist 
pealter adequate? Does it fittingly ex- 
press those profound convictions and 
aspirations which are the essentials of a 
spiritual life? Does it generate those life 
attitudes which are the characteristic qual- 
ities of a real Christian faith? Does it 
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awaken those soul-responses which are 
the true expression of a vital fellowship 
with Christ?” Mr. Frick praises large 
parts of the psalter as having “sublimity 
and spiritual appeal,” but “how stands the 
case,” he asks, “with other sections of the 
Psalms? They are unsatisfactory and un- 
productive reading for the Christian. Their 
spiritual appeal is low. They represent 
an inferior type of religious life. It is 
dificult for us to read them without re- 
maining unmoved, or becoming critical as 
to some of their sentiments. An unhappy 
experience it is for us in this Christian 
dispensation, if we endeavor to nourish our 
spiritual life on the partial or faulty con- 
ceptions of those far-away ages before 
Christ came to give us the full revela- 
tion of God.” 


Fraternal Visitors at 
Communion Service 

Apropos of recent reports of union com- 
munion services, Mr. Ruter W. Springer, 
of Carlisle, Pa., tells of a practice of the 
William Clare Allison Methodist church 
of that city: “It has been our custom for 
some time for our pastor to invite several 
other pastors of other denominations sev- 
eral days in advance of our communion 


Federation of Negro 


EGROES ARE BORN twice as fast 

as they are twice born, says the 
Christian Recorder, organ of the African 
Methodist Episcopal church, edited by R. 
R. Wright, Jr., Ph.D. That is to say, 
the Negro church membership is less 
than half of the Negro _ population. 
Nevertheless, “it remains a fact that no 
force touches Negro life so effectively in 
all its relations as the church, and no man 
wields such influence upon the race as 
does the preacher.” 

In view of this fact, and in line with 
the general movements toward union of 
churches, the Christian Recorder edi- 
torially proposes a federation of all Negro 
churches. “The Christian religion is the 
only adjuster of proper race relations. 
For adjustment is a matter of religious 
psychology as race prejudice is a matter 
of religious psychology. The _ proper 
treatment of 12,000,000 Negroes by 100,- 
000,000 whites will never be brought about 
by material force; it must be done by 
spiritual force. 


TOO LITTLE THINKING 


“Already this spiritual force is working, 
and while Negroes do much complain- 
ing, (and you cannot blame them too 
much as they are the ‘under dog’) they 
do too little thinking, and at present the 
most potent forces in the field of proper 
race adjustment have been instituted by 
the whites. If then, the Negro church 
could meet the white church half way in 
a broad unified program, another genera- 
tion would see very different race rela- 
tions in this country. 

“We have national unified programs 
for education under the general education 
board. We have a general program to 


suppress lynching under the N. A. A. C. 
P. We have other programs; but no 
general program for spiritual and moral 
improvement—the field in which we have 
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service to send three or four ‘fraternal 
visitors’ from each church to join us in 
our communion service. Our ushers greet 
these fraternal visitors and show them to 
places of honor. At a designated place 
in the service, these visitors are presented 
as such to the congregation; they are con- 
ducted to the first table; and after the 
service are cordially greeted by all pres- 
ent. Some other churches have recipro- 
cated in like manner, and this intercom- 
munion has proved a _ great spiritual 
blessing.” 


Anti-semitic Fishermen 
Please Take Notice 

A somewhat unusual episode in the 
campaign for better relations between Jews 
and gentiles is the renaming of the “Jew 
fish,” which is hereafter to be called the 
“June fish,” at least in the New York 
aquarium. Jews protested that a fish “so 
ugly and so named was an insult to their 
race. 


Abolition of Sunday Schools 
Proposed 

The New York court of appeals re- 
cently decided that excusing children 
from school for the purpose of attending 


Churches Proposed 


most material for organization. 

“Furthermore, the Negro church is to 
a great extent in the hands of Negroes. 
More than any other phase of Negro life, 
the Negro directs his own spiritual and 
moral growth. Shall we be less interested 
in it because we do not have great pres- 
sure from the outside? 


A UNIFIED NEGRO PROGRAM 


“No, we should have more interest. So it 
is our hope to see all the Negro churches 
together on a unified program. We should 
like to see a general committee of 250 
representing in proportion to member- 
ship all the churches—A. M. E., A. M. E. 
Zion, M. E., C. M. E., A. U. M. P., U. A. 
M. E., Baptists (incorporated), Baptists 
(unincorporated), and Lott Carey Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Con- 
gregationalists, Christians, Catholics, and 
others—which should be the general coun- 
cil, and above it and selected from it, 
twenty-five of the wisest and best men 
selected by the council, as an executive 
committee to carry out the program by 
the general committee. 

“We should like to see a program based 
upon the consideration of such subjects 
as the following: Evangelizing the Ne- 
gro; education of the ministry; the de- 
velopment and promotion of religious 
education through Sunday schools and 
other agencies, based upon the peculiar 
group needs; cooperation in foreign mis- 
sionary work; improvement of moral con- 
ditions in Negro homes; social work; race 
relations. 

“There will some day be a reunited 
Christian church. In a few days there 
will meet at Lausanne, Switzerland, the 
world conference on faith and order. The 
Negroes of America want to be ready to 
take their part in the reunited Christian 
church.” 
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religious instruction is not an infringe- 
ment of the constitution. This encour- 
ages the Church Monthly (Episcopal) to 
believe that the time may come when 
adequate week-day instruction in religion 
will take the place of the Sunday school. 
“We believe the day will come when 
there will be no more Sunday schools in 
the Episcopal church. All schools for 
religious instruction should be held on 
week days. Sunday is the day for wor- 
ship and rest, and the children should be 
gathered on that day at _ children’s 
eucharists where they will be trained in 
the art of worship which is the kind of 
religious instruction they need most.” 


New Child Labor Law 
In Louisiana 

The new child labor law in Louisiana 
went into effect July 1. It provides for 
an eight hour day and a forty-eight hour 
week and the requirement of a physician’s 
certificate of physical fitness for em- 
ployed children under sixteen. There is 
still no educational requirement for child 
workers and no prohibition of employ- 
ment of children in dangerous occupa- 


tions. 


Montreat Conference Features 
Noted Speakers 

Among the speakers at the closing con- 
ference of the summer season at Montreat, 
N. C., which is dated for late August, are: 
Dr. John A. Hutton, editor of the British 
Weekly; Dr. George L. Robinson, of Mc- 
Cormick theological seminary and Rev. 
Gipsy Smith, Jr., evangelist. This closing 
conference will feature Bible study and 
men’s work. 


American Millionaire Makes 
Gift to English Church 

Mr. Rodman Wanamaker, millionaire 
merchant of Philadelphia and New York, 
has presented to the church at Sandring- 
ham in Norfolk, Eng., a set of gold com- 
munion plates adorned with rubies and 
diamonds. Mr. Wanamaker had already 
presented to the church a silver altar and a 
silver and oak pulpit. 


Korean Leader Appeals for 
National Methodist Church 

Zion’s Herald quotes the testimony of 
a Korean religious leader who deplores 
the divisions in the Methodist church in 
his country. “We do not want duplicated 
in Korea,” this leader said, “the condition 
that has developed in Japan. For there 
they have three Methodist churches—the 
Japan Methodist church, the Methodist 
Episcopal (board of foreign missions) 
church and the Woman’s (woman's 
foreign missionary society) church.” The 
writer in Zion’s Herald remarks that he 
should have added to the Japanese M. E. 
churches two others: the Methodist Epis- 


copal church, south, and the Canadian 
missions. 
Scientist Says Fundamentalists 
Are Ardent Evolutionists 
In a recent article Prof. Henry C. 


Cowles, head of the department of botany 
in the University of Chicago, declares 
that, “In a sense the fundamentalists may 
be regarded as more ardent evolutionists 
than the men of science, since fundamen- 
talists think of these great changes as 
having been brought about in less than 
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6,000 years, whereas men of science re- 
gard such changes as requiring a vastly 
longer time.” On the general subject of 
evolution and religion, Professor Cowles 
says: “Evolution may perhaps be satis- 
factorily defined as the unfolding or devel- 
opment of organisms as opposed to their 
sudden creation and continued existence 


without subsequent modification. The 
evidences for evolution are many. They 
come in part from the similarity of 


anatomy and body form that exists be- 
tween organisms. It is hard to explain 
the similarity between different mammals, 
for example, without assuming a relation- 
ship existing between them, so similar are 
the parts of the body. Within human his- 
tory the modification of many animals— 
such as the dog, and many plants, for 
instance, the cabbage—are so great as to 
depict essentially specific change. At least, 
such changes as these in nature would re- 
sult in the plants and animals so changed 
being called separate species. A word 
may be said about the relation between 
evolution and religion. There is no doubt 
of the reality of either, and therefore there 
can be no conflict between them, for con- 
flicts between two things, both of which 
are true, are quite impossible. Evolution 
is a fact and facts cannot be hostile to 
religion or religion hostile to facts.” 


Diffendorfer Hopeful 
For China 

Dr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer, correspond- 
ing secretary of the Methodist Episcopal 
board of foreign missions, has recently 
returned from a year’s tour of mission 
fields in Asia. He believes that good 
will come from the revolution, whether 
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the missionaries ever go back to their 
Stations or not, whether or not British 
and American business men ever resume 
trade relations, and whether Hankow, or 
Peking, or Nanking, or Canton comes 
out on top. “This revolution is the most 
hopeful thing in China today.” 
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